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THE MEANING OF THE WAR 

What does the war mean to those who are en- 
gaged in transportation, as shippers or as carriers? 
Ina large sense it means the same sacrifice of money 
and time and effort and blood that it means to every- 
We are all citizens of a great republic fight- 














body. 
ing the battle of democracy against a powerful for- 
eign foe, and to one the call is no greater and no 
less than to another. Thus far, as a nation, we 
have not realized the seriousness of the situation. 
Either the government has failed fully to reveal it, 
or the newspapers, for reasons of policy or for lack 
of understanding, have failed to print it, or perhaps 
both. But it is a fact that the public has not had 
conveyed to it forcefully the full meaning of this 
war and the obligation of service it brings. And 
the public has not sought to peer beneath the sur- 
face. It is an American characteristic to believe 
that “everything is coming out all right?’ and we 
have concluded without good reason that the war 
would probably be over in a few months and that 
we need not worry—a few of our dollars and a few 


of our men for moral effect would discharge our 





duty. 

There is reason to believe that this complacent 
attitude is disappearing, as disappear it must be- 
fore a great while, but it is undoubtedly a fact that 
those whose business it is to know and who are 
best competent to judge believe that if Germany 
is to be defeated the United States must do the 
job; that to do it will require two or three years, 
if not longer; and that we must put two or three 
nillion men, if not more, in the field. The task 


means that we must raise the men for the army; 
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commission and train men to officer that army, 
and then train the army; manufacture arms, am- 
munition, and equipment for it; build ships to trans- 
port it to Europe; and provide for feeding it after 
it gets there. | 


When the mind considers all this it is staggered. 


But the American nation can accomplish the task 
if it rises to it. 
fail, and those competent to judge tell us that the 
war itself may fail and Germany emerge triumph- 
ant. But “rising to the task” does not mean merely 
patriotic talk and carrying flags on the hoods of 
our automobiles. 
can find to do that will help. 
that, we shall have accomplished the first step to- 
ward victory. 
until American blood has been spilled on European 
battle-fields—until some one we know and love has 
given his life—but see it we shall sooner or later. 
The sooner we see it the sooner.we shall win and 
the less blood will be spilled. 


If it does not rise to it we shall 


It means service—whatever one 
When we can see 


We shall not see it fully, perhaps, 


All this applies to all of us alike, whatever our 
But to each of us there is 


To the railroad man the call, 
if he is an official, is to help mobilize the transpor- 
tation lines to meet the national emergency, for- 
getting for the time the selfishness of his particular 
interests and merging his efforts with those of 
others for the common good. ‘This the railroads 
are doing through their national defense commit- 
tee. They may fail entirely in the attempt or they 
may make mistakes in judgment in specific in- 
stances. But they should have credit for patriotic 
purpose and we should remember that doubt and 
suspicion and carping criticism are the best ways 
to cause failure. 

If the railroad man is a subordinate the call to 
him is to see the purpose of his superiors and to 
work intelligently to aid. There is no task so 
small but that intelligence and earnestness in per- 
forming it will contribute to the general result. The 
efforts of one man may avail comparatively little, to 
be sure, but if all freight handlers everywhere, for 
instance, could be inspired with a realization of the 
need of efficiency and would do their best toward 
that end, is there any doubt that splendid results 
would be seen? 

To the shipper the 
brother credit for the same patriotism that he him- 
self feels and to try to understand that the railroads 
are trying to soive the problem—not that they may 
make more money, but that they may help win 
the war. The call to him is also to help in bringing 
about the maximum efficiency in the handling of 
trafic. This he can do in a hundred ways, such 


call is to give his railroad 
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as prompt loading and unloading, heavier loading, 
proper timing of shipments, and so on. He can 
help by being patient under the load that is given 
him to carry if he is called on to make sacrifices 
and by inducing others to be patient. The spirit 
in which the National Industrial Traffic League 
has appointed committees to act with committees 
of the American Railway Association in this work 
of national defense is the true one, but full realiza- 
tion must necessarily depend on individual effort. 


In a word, then, the note is co-operation—co- 
operation by railroads and shippers, by railroad 
men with each other, and by shippers with each 
other. Co-operation implies sympathy and under- 
standing. There should be no carping and no in- 
sinuations. There should be no disposition by the 
railroads to pass all the blame to the shippers nor 
by the latter to hold the railroads responsible for 
everything that goes wrong. We should under- 
stand each other and help each other, throwing our 
ancient prejudices and grievances into the discard. 
This does not mean, of course, that there should 
be no criticism, but criticism should be constructive 
and sympathetic. It does not mean that shippers, 
for instance, should accept anything and everything 
that is proposed by the railroads and suffer un- 
justly in consequence. It means merely that in 
objecting to what is proposed and in suggesting 
changes we bear in mind that we are no more patri- 
otic and no more desirous of the public good—-and 
no less likely to be selfish—than the other fellow. 


PRIORITY OF SHIPMENTS 

We are gratified to note that shippers have seen 
the danger to them in the Newlands bill for priority 
of shipments as drawn and reported by the Senate 
committee, and that they have been at work among 
the lawmakers pointing out its iniquities.. We are 
still more pleased that notice has been taken by 
certain senators of the objections made to the pro- 
posed legislation and that amendments have been 
offered giving shippers the same right as had been 
provided for the carriers to recover for losses in- 
curred in the carrying out of government orders 
for priority of shipments made necessary by the 
exigencies of the war situation. We hope some 
such amendments will be adopted. If they are we 
think the bill will not only be proper, but that it 
will be an almost necessary piece of legislation if 
the war is to last any length of time and the part 
this country is to play in it is to be important and 
effective. 

We should be still better pleased were the admin- 
istration of priority orders of the President placed 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion instead of making it mandatory on him, o: at 
least possible for him, to appoint someone else jor 
the duty, for we believe the’ Commission is ad- 
mirably equipped to perform this function and ‘hat 
it is a waste of good material not to insure tha: it 
do so. Moreover, we believe failure to entrust iis 
task to the Commission will result in positive harm 
for the reason that its duties under other laws and 
the duties imposed on a board that has charg» of 
priority of shipments would actually conflict in 
many cases. If the bill,.as was the original in‘en- 
tion, does not provide the same insurance for ship- 
pers that it does for carriers, we should regari| ad- 
ministration by the Commission as an absolute 
necessity if the shippers were to be at all protected, 
but if the measure is amended in this respect the 
question of making the Commission the agent of 
the President becomes one, not of principle, but 
merely of efficiency and good business. 

We confess we are not able to follow Senator 
Knox in his remarks on this measure. He is re- 
garded as probably the most able lawyer in the 
Senate, but his views—or at least his expression 
of them—on this bill would not prove that ability. 
He spoke against the amendments proposing pro- 
tection for the shipper on the theory that it was 
foolish and unheard of to expect the government 
to award reparation for damages even resulting in 
pecuniary loss because of the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon war, at the same time giving his 
support to the bill as reported by the committee 
and characterizing it as a wise, prudent, and mod- 
erate measure, though it proposed just that sort of 
reparation for the railroads. 

He may be right as to the ridiculousness of pro- 
posing to compensate anybody for any loss result- 
ing from war that falls short of actual confiscation 
of property—though consequential damages may 
be as serious and result as directly and certainly 
from orders and acts of government as what are 
called direct damages—but he missed the point 
utterly. The question is not whether the railroads 
or anybody else shall be compensated for such 
consequential damages. The bill itself provides for 
such compensation for the railroads and the Sen- 
ator supports the bill. The question is whether the 
government shall confine its compensation to the 
railroads while denying to the shipper reimburse- 
ment for his just as serious and in many cases 
proportionately larger loss. It is a question of 
fairness and logic, and not of facts or historical 
precedent. Senator Knox not only fails to meet it 
but, by what he says of consequential damages in 
time of war, stultifies himself when he supports 
the bill as drawn. 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


Railroad Advanced Rate Figures.— 
Gilbert and Sullivan cbtained credit 


as philosophers when they observed . 


that the lot of the policeman is not 
a happy one. When the Commission 
denies at least some parts of the 
petition of the carriers for a 15 per 
cent advance, as it is expected to 
do, there will be reason for wonder- 
ing whether every commissioner is 
not entitled to sympathy. The gen- 
eral public believes the sheriff is sitting on the steps of 
nearly every railroad, with a red flag under his arm, 
wondering who would be “the best auctioneer to sell the 
property of the bankrupt. The railroads, when they be- 
gan the move for these advances, were able to show to the 


public figures bad enough to make even the worst rail- 


road-baiter weep, especially when the decreasing net was 
contrasted with the increasing expense account. But the 
figures refused to stay bad. As soon as the railroads 
thawed out in March and April and the cars began 
moving, the money began returning to the tills, thereby 
enabling the comparatively few attorneys for shippers 
attending the hearings in the fifteen per cent case to 
leer good naturedly at their friends across the table and 
poke fun at the railroad presidents as prophets and 
chaperons of an emergency. A good deal of the country’s 
public sentiment is created in the East and denial of 
the bulk of the advances for which the West and South 
have asked may be expected to evoke considerable criti- 
cism in the East, because, it goes without saying, the 
East—especially the daily press—is not as well informea 
on the subject as those desiring an intelligent discussion 
might well desire. So it does not require the vision of 
a prophet to predict the kind of remarks that may be 
expected, under certain circumstances, about the quality 
of the work done by the commissioners. If there are 
any sensitive ones among them, such are likely to be 
unhappy, no matter what they do. 


Railroad Appeals to Public Sentiment.—Observant per- 
sons have noted one prominent aspect of the fifteen per 
cent case. That is that the railroads throughout the 
country have taken pains to appeal personally to shippers 
and prominent citizens in nearly every community for 
favorable utterances in their own behalf. Traffic man- 
agers and attorneys have encountered the effect of the 
campaign in many places. They have found indications 
that a large percentage of the business men in a given 
community have been strongly inclined to argue that, in- 
asmuch as prices for their goods were high, they should 
be generous and allow the railroads to share their pros- 
berity. In plain language, the, railroad men have been 
cuttiig under or going over the traffic managers and 
commerce attorneys by appeals to their employers or 
clients. Naturally the traffic men and the lawyers are 
hot ‘aking kindly to that way of handling the subject. 
Som+ of them have been brutally frank with what may 
be t-rmed their bosses, by suggesting that if that is the 
way ‘hey feel about the matter, they had better leave 
all r-te matters to the railroad traffic managers and not 
wast: their money in hiring men to represent them in 
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matters about whieh they have only hazy ideas based 
on imperfect information. In their arguments to the 
Commission, the lawyers for shippers cheerfully admitted 
that from the mere February figures the inference could 
be drawn that every railroad in the country would be 
in the hands of receivers before July 1. In the five per 
cent case the Commission took note of the fact that the 
railroads had carried on an extensive campaign in their 
own behalf. By way of answer to the Commission’s notice 
of that campaign, it was suggested that in a republic 
public sentiment is law to which even the commissioners 
have to bow. Inasmuch as a railroad rate is a matter 
of legislation and legislation is nothing more than crystal- 
lized public opinion, the answer suggested the further 
thought that the time may be coming and may not be 
far off when rate questions will be decided, in effect, by 
the same method that is used in the tariff question and 
that in that day there will be one party favoring a “liberal 
policy” toward: the railroads, while the other will also 
claim to be liberal and both will be competing for the 
favor of the railroad vote. 


Attitude of State Commissions.—There is one certainty 
about the fifteen per cent case. That is that no state 
commission in the South or West will put up state rates 
fifteen per cent. ‘The state commissions represented at 
the hearing and taking any part therein clearly indicated 
their inability to see even the semblance of an emergency. 
Assuming that the federal body will make some conces- 
sions, the effect will be to increase the discriminations 
produced by the disparity between state and federal 
charges. The railroads, as physical properties, may be 
operated as a unit during the war, but as to rates, there 
will still be a wide distinction between what the Illinois 
Central does as a federal carrier and what it is able to 
do as a carrier in Mississippi or Louisiana. For political 
discussion purposes, it has been suggested, the state com- 
missions will be in better shape than the federal regulating 
body when the ordinary citizen discovers that some of 
the increase in his coal bill is due to the addition of 
fifteen cents a ton in rates in Official Classification ter- 
ritory, which increase is expected to_be coincident with, 
though not a part of, the fifteen per cent case. 


Shipping Dirt in Cottonseed.—Shippers of cottonseed 
are in some danger of being called on to defend them- 
selves against charges of violating the food and drugs 
act, commonly called the pure food law. They are ship- 
ping a good deal of dirt in the seed. The Department of 
Agriculture, which has charge of the enforcement of that 
law, has calculated that 4,000 carloads of dirt are annually 
shipped as cottonseed. Inasmuch as everybody is supposed 
to be conserving cars, that waste has attracted some at- 
tention. According to information at the department, the 
dirt is once removed from the seed and then returned 
to it, thereby making the case all the stronger. The dirt 
is removed in the process of removing the small bits of 
cotton, after the regular ginning. The law calls food 
adulterated that is dirty or in a decomposed condition. 
Cottonseed is used in making salad oil, oleomargarine, 
lard substitutes and other articles of food. The question 
has never before been raised, but the lawyers of the food 
and drugs branch of the government have been approached 
on the subject. Some of them are keen on proving the 
deliberate use of decomposed or dirty ingredients in the 
preparation of canned foods. In particular P. D. Cronin, 
one of the assistant solicitors, acquired considerable fame 
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among the pure food officials by convincing a jury, right in 
the heart of the baked bean part of Michigan, that the 
brownest or nearly black beans in a can of baked beans 
are rotten and should not be there, even if it is a dry 
rot caused by a fungus. He proved that some canners 
cut the price paid to farmers because of the presence of 
such beans and that after making such deductions they 
used the beans for which they had not paid anyhow. He 
might do something of that kind with dirty cottonseed. 





Aitchison for Commissioner.—Attention has been drawn 
in Washington to the fact that Clyde E. Aitchison’s friends 
in the far Northwest are urging him for appointment as 
a Republican member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fill the vacancy that will exist if the bill in- 
creasing the personnel from seven to nine members be- 
comes a law. The President has practically decided to 
appoint Edward L. Travis, chairman of the North Carolina 
Corporation Commission, as the Democratic member. 
While that appointment is due largely to the strong rec- 
ommendation of Senator Overman and the Democratic 
House leader, Kitchin, it is nevertheless regarded as a 
recognition of the state commissions. If Mr. Aitchison 
should be appointed from the far Northwest his selection 
would be even more pointedly acknowledgment of the 
weight which state commissions have had in the rate 
regulation business. Mr. Aitchison for two years has been 
the representative in Washington of the interest the state 
commissions have in the work of the federal Commission 
on valuation of the properties of railroads. A. E. H. 





ADVANCED RATE CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Arguments were begun June 9 on the question whether 
the fifteen per cent tariffs shall be suspended. It is be- 
lieved to be no reflection on George Stuart Patterson, 
Luther M. Walter, Clifford Thorne, Graddy Cary and the 
other lawyers who discussed the question, to say there 
were no startling new ideas in the discussions. The fact 
is, that all they could do was to sum up and bring into 
closer communion the ideas and thoughts they had put 
forward during the hearing, They had only over night 
to think of arguments. In other words, the so-called testi- 
mony was largely argument, as usually the fact must be, 
because, standing by themselves, facts seldom have sig- 
nificance, even to commissioners. The latter ask ques- 
tions and force attorneys and witnesses to draw conclu- 
sions and point out the inferences to be drawn from the 
facts, while they are testifying. 

Patterson, Walter and Cary talked at the morning ses- 
sion and Clifford Thorne began in the afternoon. In theory 
the eastern branch of the case was under consideration. 
As a matter of fact, the whole field was covered. 

In brief, Mr. Patterson contended that the falling net 
of the thirty-eight railroads in the eastern district, which 
has been a feature in the reports for carriers in that ter- 
ritory since November last, indicate a tendency, which, if 
not checked by higher rates, will put the railroads in 
serious straits and raise the question as to whether they 
will be able efficiently to serve the country in the war 
which is to be on in earnest in the fall. 

“You have nothing here on which you can build a firm, 
definite conclusion,” said Luther Walter. “You have here 
statements as te expenditures greater than in 1916. The 
larger operating revenue is being absorbed to such an ex- 
tent that, for a few months the net has been less than 
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that achieved in 1916, the most prosperous year in the his. 
tory of railroads. You dont know for what purposes the 
expenditures have been made. You have got to go back 
of these figures, disregard appeals to patriotism, extracts 
from the President’s war messages and find what has been 
happening. 

“Shippers were brought here to say that they would 
be willing to stand increases in rates on the promise of 
better service. These carriers have said they have no; 
been able to get equipment because the rates have not 
been high enough. We have listened to lessons from the 
bankers asking that the stockholders in these railroads be 
given preferential treatment. The farmers out in. the Da- 
kotas can take the war chances, but the moneyed people 
who own these railroads must be shielded from war losses, 
so they may serve the country efficiently, They must be 
on a plane assuring them against the loss which is in pros- 
pect for each of the ten million young men forced to 
register for the service of their country. 

“But the alibi is ready. In this record will be found 
reasons why neither more equipment nor better service 
will be rendered, even if the advance is allowed. It is 
an unheard of proposition that this Commission shalji 
single out railroad security holders for special treatment 
during the war. 

“You now have the first real opportunity to fix relation- 
ship between interstate and state rates and you should 
take it. You should not be stampeded into giving the 
railroads something to which they are not entitled. You 
should suspend these tariffs and make such an investiga- 
tion as will enable you to prescribe the relationship and 
find out what has been done with the money represented 
in the increased expense accounts and whether more will 
be paid for supplies in 1917 than they paid in 1916.” 

Graddy Cary devoted a few minutes to his exhibit show- 
ing that the railroads hauling two-thirds of the tonnage of 
the country, selected by the railroad witnesses themselves 
in various exhibits used by them, in the fiscal year 1916 had 
an unappropriated surplus of $1,075,000,000, of which more 
than $800,000,000 was in cash, time deposits or securities 
of unaffiliated companies, having a market value almosi 
instantly available. Cary suggested to the commissioners 
that they study that exhibit, because Frank Nay, of the 
Rock Island, made more than a dozen changes in it which 
he said were corrections, but nearly all of which he had 
to admit were errors only because Mr. Cary treated the 
Southern Pacific as a company and not a system, a treat 
ment which he insisted was warranted by the treatment 
given the Southern Pacific Company in the exhibits of the 
railroads. He especially made that request, he said, be 
cause Mr. Nay had to admit that he had made a mistake 
of $35,000,000 in listing the securities of the Union Pacific. 


Thorne Reviews Figures. 

Clifford Thorne, at the afternoon session, reviewed his 
figures showing, as he claimed at the time of their sub- 
mission, that there is no emergency. The railroads think 
only of increased expenses, he said, without stopping to 
think of the increased tonnage, The Illinois Central, he 
pointed out, while paying all the increases in the cost of 
materials and advances in wages, in April, 1917, had 4 
larger net than in April, 1916. 

Speaking of the proposal to raise rates on petroleum 
and its products, the Iowan said the railroads would com- 
pete with God Almighty, but not with the Standard Oil 
companies. Nor would they allow the independent oil 
companies to compete with the Standard, He remarked 

(Continued on page 1347) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CONCENTRATED COTTON ROUTING 


The Commission in a report on I. and S. No. 940, Con- 
centrated Cotton Routing, opinion No. 4478, 44 I..C. C., 
663-5, has condemned a proposed change in a tariff rule 
by which the shippers’ present right to control terminal 
routing was to be accorded in future only on payment 
of a higher through rate, as not justified. The schedules 
containing the proposed change must be canceled on or 
before July 27. The existing rules make the shipments 
of cotton and cotton linters, compressed in transit, sub- 
ject to shipper’s instructions as to terminal delivery. The 
intermediate routing beyond the compressed point is sub- 
ject to the direction of the outbound carrier from the 
compressed point. The proposed rule continued the pres- 
ent arrangement as to concentration and the through rate 
provided the carrier waived the right to control the com- 
plete routing, but to assess a higher through rate if he 
chooses to reserve to himself the privilege of designating 
the terminal line at destination. For example, the pres- 
ent rate on a shipment of cotton, from Arkadelphia, Ark., 
to Providence, R. I., reshipped from Little Rock, after 
inbound shipment to and compression at that point, is 
91.5 cents. This would also be the rate under the pro- 
posed tariff on a shipment which the outbound carrier 
from the compressed point was permitted to route. But 
the proposal was that the rate should be increased to 
$1.0614 should the shipper elect to exercise the right of 
routing. The carriers wanted to put this rule in effect 
so as to preserve to themselves the fullest use of their 
equipment and securing to themselves the long haul and 
the proper balancing of the equipment interchanged be- 
tween themselves and their connection. The Commission 
said that the arguments were not persuasive, because 
principally at some of the eastern spinning points there 
are two or more delivering lines, and if the consignee is 
served by only one of them a shipment delivered at that 
point by another line, even at a common rate to the 
city proper, would have to be switched to the industry 
at an additional expense. 


ROUTING OF COKE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8715, P. Heley vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio et al., Opinion No. 4487, 44 I. C. C. 
153-4, holding that a carload of coke from Sewell, W. Va., 
to Evansville, Ind., had not’ been misrouted. The coke was 
delivered to the C. & O. with a shipping card containing 
routing instructions “via I. C.,” but no rate. The ship- 
ment moved via the Chesapeake & Ohio to Louisville and 
I. C. beyond. No joint rate applied over the route and a 
Combination of $3.10 per net ton was collected. A joint 
Tate of $2.25 was contemporaneously in effect via the C. & 
0. to Louisville and the Southern or Louisville, Henderson 
and St. Louis railways beyond. The complainant said that 
the rate of $2.25 via the route of the Illinois Central was 
quoted by the agent at the originating station. The com- 


Dlainant showed what he claimed to be the original bill of 


lading, in which a rate of $2.25 appeared. No one with 
actua | knowledge of the essential facts appeared at the hear- 
ng. The railroad company in a letter said that its agent 





had no record of the rate being shown in the bill of lad- 
ing, and that he denied quoting a rate of $2.25. The Com- 
mission, however, said the fact was not material, and ship- 
pers are chargeable with notice of the legal tariff rates. 





REPARATION DENIAL REVERSED 


The Commission has reversed its denial of reparation 
on account of rates found unduly prejudicial in No. 7940, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. Southern Ry. et 
al., opinion 4489, 44 I. C. C., 757-8. It has decided that 
the complainant had shown damage and was entitled to 
reparation on shipments of cast iron pipe from Anniston 
and Bessemer to El Segundo, Cal., because the carriers 
maintained a rate of 75 cents from the Alabama points of 
production while contemporaneously maintaining a rate 
of 65 cents from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Lynchburg, on exactly the same kind 
of products. Upon receipt of a statement as to the ship- 
ments an order of reparation will be made. 


RATES ON DRIED BEANS 


An award of reparation has heen made in No. 8404, Lind- 
say Commission Co. vs. Northern Pacific, Opinion No. 4490, 
44 I. C. C. 759-62, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
dried beans from Kendrick and Troy, Idaho, to Missoula, 
Butte and Helena, Mont. The rate was 60 cents per hun- 
dred, 30,000 pounds minimum in one shipment, and 65 
cents, same minimum, in another. The complainants con- 
tended that they were illegal to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded rates of 49 cents to Missoula, and 55 cents to Butte 
and Helena, minimum 20,000, and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded 30 cents and 37 cents, minimum 
37,000. The Commission found that 49 cents to Missoula 
was a reasonable ratg and 55 cents to Butte and Helena. 
The rates condemned were those applicable on fresh 
vegetables. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8664, Beau- 
mont Timber Co., Ltd., vs. Iaternational & Great Northern 
et al., opinion No. 4494, 45 I. C. C., 5-6, on two carloads 
of lumber shipped from Willow, Tex., to Wilson, Okla. 
The Commission found the rates to have been illegal and 
unreasonable. There was no joint rate in effect and the 
combination applied by the railroads, the Commission 
found, was not the one that should have been used. 


EXPRESS RATES ON PAPER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8787, Kimberly Clark 
Co. vs. American Express, opinion No. 4495, 45 I. C. C., 
7-8, holding that express rates on paper in carloads from 
Kimberly, Wis., to New York had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. The rate challenged was a first class any- 
quantity of $3.05 per hundred pounds. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN SALT CASES 


CASE NO. 8896* (45 I. C. C., 12-19) 
PORTLAND TRAFFIC & TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 19, 1916. Opinion No. 4497. 


Reasonable maximum rates prescribed for the transportation of 
salt from Portland, Ore., and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., to 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. Rates 
from Saltair, Utah, not shown to be unreasonable and com- 
plaint as to those rates dismissed. 


* The proceeding also embraces complaints in No. 8963, Trans- 
portation Bureau of Seattle Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al., and in No. 8749, Inland Crystal 
Salt Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R. Co. et al. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 


These cases are related and will be disposed of together. 

In Nos. 8896 and 8963, the traffic organizations of Port- 
land, Ore., and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., assail as unrea- 
sonable the rates on salt in carloads from their respective 
‘cities to destinations in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, The complaints are brought on behalf of whole- 
sale jobbers at these points, hereinafter referred to as the 
port cities. . 


Salt is not produced locally at the port cities. The salt 
handled by jobbers at these cities originates at various 
places, but principally at points on San Francisco Bay 
in California, herinafter referred to as bay points. The 
so-ealled standard or regular steamship lines charge 11.25 
cents per 100 pounds for transporting salt from the bay 
points to the port cities, but tramp ships move it for 7.5 
to 9 cents per 100 pounds. The all-rail rate is 20 cents. 

Salt is shipped in considerable quantities to the des- 
tination territory in question, and is used in the packing 
of meats and fish, the feeding of stock, and for dairying 
and general household purposes. It is usually shipped in 
bags. Dealers at the destination points sometimes require 
various kinds of salt, and it is shipped to them in mixed 
carloads by the jobbers. 


The amount of salt shipped by the port city jobbers is, 
and in the past has been, rather limited. For the most 
part, the destination territory is supplied direct by pro- 
ducers located at the bay points and at Saltair, Utah, 13 
miles from Salt Lake City, and the port city jobbers meet 
this competition. The business done by the two producing 
regions is probably equally divided between them. Kansas 
producing points also ship salt into this destination ter- 
ritory, but their shipments thereto are not heavy. 

Joint through ocean-and-rail rates are maintained from 
the bay points to the destination territory in question. 
These rates apply via the standard or regular steamship 
lines as far as the port cities and via defendants’ lines 
beyond. They are based on a differential of 10 cents over 
defendants’ local rates from the port cities, and divide 
by allowance to the steamship lines of their local rates. 
For instance, the rate from the port cities to Spokane is 
27.5 cents and the rate from the bay points to Spokane 
is 10 cents higher, or 37.5 cents, out of which the steam- 
ship line receives 11.25 cents and the rail line 26.25 cents. 
There are all-rail rates from the bay points, which are 
based on a differential of 3 cents per 100 pounds over 
the ocean-and-rail rates, the rate to Spokane being 40.5 
cents. The rates from the bay points include an allow- 
ance of 50 cents per ton, which accrues to the producers 
at the bay points, for transfer by them in barges across 
San Francisco Bay to the terminals of the carriers. Most 
of the traffic from the bay points moves via the ocean- 
and-rail routes. The joint through rates from Saltair to 
Spokane and a number of the other destination points 
are maintained at the same figure as applies all-rail* from 
the bay points. Owing to the water competition the all- 
rail rates from the bay points are relatively lower, dis- 
tance considered, than those from Saltair. 

It is to the advantage of defendants to hold their rates 
from the port cities to the interior on as high a level as 
they reasonably can. They naturally object to any re- 
duction in these rates because they constitute the key 
to the situation. Such a reduction would very likely 
reduce the joint through rates. via ocean and rail from 
the bay points. Moreover, if the fixed relation which 
exists between the ocean-and-rail rates and the all-rail 


rates from the bay points, and between these and the 
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rates from Saltair, should be continued, the entire system 
of salt rates would be brought to a lower level. 

The jobbers at the port cities can buy salt from the 
bay point producers in large quantities at a low price and 
have facilities for storage. These jobbers feel that if 
substantial reductions in the rate from the port cities 
to the interior are accorded, with their ability to make 
prompt deliveries they can enlarge their distributing ter. 
ritory and secure some of the business now enjoyed by 
the producers at Saltair and the bay points. The Inland 
Crystal Salt Company of Saltair intervenes and asks that 
its interests be considered if any reduction is made in 
the rates from the port cities. The Public Service Com. 
mission of Oregon, which at the time of the hearing had 
pending before it a proceeding instituted on its own mo. 
tion involving the rates from Portland to points in the 
state of Oregon, intervened, but offered no evidence. 

The rates from the several port cities are generally 
the same. The folowing table shows the present rates, 
the rates asked to representative points, earnings and 
distances from Portland: 


PRESENT RATES. 
——Earnings- 
Dis- Per car- Per ton- 
tance, mile, mile, 
Destination. miles. 4 cents. mills, 
Pendleton, Ore. 218 , 41.28 20.64 
Walla, Walla, Wash. d * : ‘ 18.52 
Lewiston, Idaho .... 3 ‘ 9! 15.49 
Spokane, Wash. 29.75 15.07 
Weiser, Idaho 
Boise, Idaho 
Mountain Home, Ida. 
Missoula, Mont. 


RATES ASKED. 
————Earnings 
Dis- Per car- 
tance, Rate, mile, 
Destination. miles. cents. Per car. cents. 
Pendleton, Ore. 1 $48.00 22.02 
Walla. Walla, Wash. 3 52.00 21.40 
Lewiston, Idaho 35: " 18.03 
Spokane, Wash. ..... ; ‘ 18.37 
Weiser, Idaho : 18.36 
Boise, Idaho au 17.04 
Mountain Home, Ida. 25 17.43 

Missoula, Mont, . 6 


* From one-half cent to 3% cents below class C. 

¥ Equals class C rate. 

t Equals class D rate. : 

Note.—Tariffs containing rates to Weiser, Boise and Mountain 
Home provide carload minimum of 37,500 pounds; but for com- 
parative purposes earnings shown are computed throughout on 
ear loading of 40,000 pounds. 


In Railroad Commissioners of Kansas vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 407 (The Traffic World, Feb. 24, 1912, 
p. 324), we said: 


Salt is very desirable traffic from a transportation standpoint. 
It loads heavily, is not liable to loss or damage in transit, can 
be handled at the convenience of the carrier, and affords a unl- 
form business. * * * it is an article of universal and neces- 
sary consumption. All these considerations call for a low 
rate of transportation and have been repeatedly recognized by 
the Commission. 


Salt is rated class C in Western Classification, and the 
carload miniumum applicable is 37,500 pounds. The rates 
from the port cities are commodity rates, in some casés 
equal to the class C rates, but generally a few cents lower, 
and to some points in Montana are on the class D basis. 
Under the commodity tariffs the minimum is generally 
40,000 pounds. Prior to Feb. 20, 1915, exceptions to the 
classification were applied to this traffic and in a number 
of cases class D rating was thereby provided. Class D 
rates now apply on salt in Wisconsin and Minnesota, also 
between points in. Kansas and Nebraska, and quite gen 
erally in Pacific coast states, where no commodity rates 
are published. The class rates from the port cities are 
equal to or lower than those which resulteed from the 
Commission’s decision in Portland Chamber of Commerce 
vs. O. R. R. & N. Co., 21 I. C. C., 640 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 2, 1911, p. 953). 


Complainants have shown that the ton-mile and car-mile © 


earnings produced by the present commodity rates very 
greatly exceed the average ton-mile and car-mile earnings 
of the principal defendants on all traffic for fairly com 
parable average hauls. For example, the present rate 
of 275 cents to Spokane produces ton-mile earnings of 
approximately 15 mills for a distance of 370 miles = 
car-mile earnings of 30 cents. For the fiscal year ende 
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June 30, 1915, the average ton-mile earnings on the lines 
of the principal defendants for average hauls are given 
as follows: Northern Pacific Railway, 8.49 mills for 293 
miles; Great Northern Railway, 8.166 mills for 246.18 
miles; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 8.713 mills 
for 357.48 miles. The car-mile earnings for these re- 
spective roads were 16.26, 17.62, 13.15 and 15.83. Rates 
to Spokane, based on the average ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings on all traffic of the Union Pacific system, would 
pe 17.9 cents and 14.52 cents, respectively. The Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company objects to 
testing the reasonableness of its rates by the use of Union 
Pacific system statistics. If the statistics of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company are used 
rather than those of the entire Union Pacific system, the 
figures will be more favorable to the defendants. 

Complainants show in numerous exhibits that the rates 
on salt prescribed by the Commission under all kinds of 
traffic and transportation conditions from producing points 
in various parts of the country during the past several 
years are much less than the class ratés that would apply 
between the same points in the absence of commodity 
rates. According to complainants’ figures, the commodity 
rates on salt prescribed by the Commission average 60 
per cent of the class rates. The jobbers at the port cities 
contend that they should be regarded as producers of 
large quantities of salt, and that if producing points gen- 
erally have been given rates which are materially lower 
than the class rates, the port city jobbers should be ac- 
corded the same treatment. They claim the right to bring 
their salt from any source of origin and via such routes 
as they see fit, and contend that the fact that salt is not 
produced at the port cities should not enter into the ques- 
tion of what are reasonable rates. 

They attribute their inability to do business in this 
territory largely to the fact that the producers at the bay 
points can ship over their heads, the joint through rates 
being somewhat less than the combinations on the port 
cities. They desire to have the rates break on the port 
cities, but it is not clear that if the rates from the port 
cities were reduced, the rates from the bay points would 
be made on combination. In any event, several years ager 
when there were no joint through rates from the pay 
points, i. e., when the rates broke on the port cities, com- 
plainants’ business apparently was as light as it is now. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, to whom practically the entire defense of the case 
was left, puts forward, as a reason for opposing a reduc- 
tion of the rates, that it has many costly and unprofitable 
branch lines. It also cites the unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the road. 


There is a boat line operating on the Columbia and 
Snake rivers between Portland, Ore., and Lewiston, Ida. 
Its rates on salt range from 7.5 cents to 17.5 cents, de- 
pendent upon distance. Competition with this line has 
depressed rates to a few points. Defendants call attention 
to the fact that the rates complainants ask to the various 
destinations in question are relatively as low as, or lower 
than, the rates of the boat line. 

In No. 8749 a producer at Saltair assails as unreason- 
able the rates on salt from that point to destinations in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. The 
complaint was filed several months before those in the 
port cities cases. 

This complainant’s salt ponds and salt works are sit- 
uated upon the shores of Great Salt Lake near Saltair. 
Water which contains about 15 per cent salt is pumped 
from the lake into a series of shallow ponds ‘covering a 
large acreage of ground naturally adapted to the manu- 
facture of salt by the process of solar evaporation. The 
amount of salt complainant could produce is practically 
unlimited. During the year 1915 its production was some- 
thing over 41,000 tons, more than half of which went to 
the destination territory involved. 

Complainant at Saltair meets competition from salt- 
Producing points in Kansas, also from the bay points, and, 
of course, to a very limited extent from the port cities. 
A blanet rate of 50 cents applies to all the destinations - 
Mvolved from points in Kansas. We have heretofore 


Stated that the rates from the bay points, all-rail, to the 


destin:‘ions herein mentioned are generally equal to the 
Tates ‘rom Saltair. Complainant’s principal competition 
in the northwest territory in Oregon and Washington is 
with ine bay points. If lower rates from Saltair were 
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established, the complainant states that it would be 
enabled to enlarge its distributing territory and increase 
its output. This result would presumably be at the ex- 
pense of certain carriers and competing producers. It 
would hardly result in a. notably greater consumption. 

The Portland Traffic & Transportation Association and 
six producers of salt at the bay points have intervened 
in No. 8749 to protect their interests as they might appear 
to be affected. 

The present rates from Saltair to representative points 


‘of destination as well as the rates asked for by com- 


plainants are shown in the following table. The distances 
and the car-mile and ton-mile earnings are also shown: 


PRESENT RATES. 











Earnings—————— . 
Dis- Per car- Per ton- 
tance, Rate, mile, mile, 
Destination. miles. cents. Per car. cents. cents 
Pocatello, Idaho ..... 185 24 $ 96 51.89 2.59 
American Falls, Idaho 210 30 120 57.14 2.86 
Kemmerer, Wyo. cack” Sn 30 120 38.34 1.92 
Butte, MOMs. 22. veces 447 30 120 26.85 1.34 
Boise, PCr 449 30 120.. 26.73 1.34 
Huntington, Ore. .... 511 30 120 23.48 1.37 
Pendleton, Ore. ...... 685 35.5 142 20.73 1.02 
Walla Walla, Wash... 731 35.5 142 . 19.43 .96 
The Dalles, Ore. ..... 816 40 160 19.61 -98 
North Yakima, Wash. 854 37.5 150 17.57 88 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 899 40.5 162 18.02 .90 
Portiand, Ore. ....... 903 35 140 15.50 -78 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 1,084 35 140 _ 12.92 .65 
Grants Pass, Ore..... 1,200 62 248 20.67 . 1.03 
RATES ASKED 
— Earnings 
Dis- Per car- Per ton- 
tance, Rate, mile, mile, 
Destination. miles. cents. Per car. cents. cents. 
Pocatello, Idaho ..... 185 17.70 $ 70.80 38.27 1.91 
American Falls, Idaho- 210 18.80 . 75.20 35.80 1.79 
Kemmerer, Wyo. .... 313 21.70 86.80 27.73 1.39 
Bwtte, Ment. 2.606. 447 25.10 100.40 22.46 1.12 
Boise, Idaho ......... 449 26.60 106.40 23.70 1.18 
Huntington, OPO: ..«- SEL 25.13 100.52 19.67 98 
Pendleton, Ore. 685 27.05 , 108.20 15.80 -79 
Walla Walla, Wash.. 731 27.48 109.92 15.04 -75 
The Dalles, Ore...... 816 28.05 112.20 13.75 .69 
North Yakima, Wash. 854 30.75 123.00 14.40 42 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 899 28.45 113.80 12.66 -63 
Portiana, OTe, ....... 903 28.50 114.00 12.62 .63 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 1,084 29.60 118.40 10.92 55 
Grants Pass, Ore.... 1,200 35.00 140.00 11.67 .d8 


The present rates to Grants Pass, which is on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Company, about 300 miles south of 
Portland, is based on the Portland combination. The 
present rates to Portland and seattle are lower than to 
Spokane, notwithstanding the greater distances to the 
This is due to the fact that lines from Saltair 
meet the rates from the bay points. The distances from 
the bay points to these destinations are less than from 
Saltair, the movement is l.urgely by water, and the rates 
therefore are normally lower. 

The rates from the bay points also hold down the rates 
from Saltair to Spokane, Pendleton and other points, and 
the rates from Saltair to points intermediate are graded 
down. The 30-cent rate to American Falls, Butte and 
other points is blanketed over a territory several hundred 
miles in extent. It was established some years ago to 
meet the wishes of stock raisers who purchased their salt 
from complainant. 

The rates from Saltair, particularly for the longer dis- 
tances, are considerably below the class C rates, and, as 
a rule, materially below the class D rates, and are there- 
fore relatively lower than the rates from the port cities. 
The present rates from Saltair to Spokane and some of 
the other points represent increases over the rates in 
effect prior to October, 1915, when the class D basis from 
the port cities was abandoned. : 

The scale of class rates from Salt Lake City to the 
territory in question is substantially that which applies 
from the port cities. The carload rates on salt and prac- 
tically all other commodities are 5 cents per 100 pounds 
higher from Saltair than from Salt Lake City. Defend- 
ants admit that there could be no great objection to ac- 
cording the port cities relatively the same rates as are 
contemporaneously maintained from Saltair if the port 
cities were producers of. salt. 

The rates asked for are in accordance with a distance 
table prepared by complainant’s traffic manager. His 
table is based on one-line hauls. Where hauls over two 
or more lines are involved he has added for each addi- 
tional line an arbitrary of 2.5 cents. In arriving at rates 
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to points on branch lines an arbitrary of 2.5 cents is added 
to the rate applying to the junction of the main line with 
the branch line. 

Saltair is on the Salt Lake & Los Angeles Railway, a 
subsidiary of the complainant corporation, having a con- 
nection with the Oregon Short Line at Salt Lake City. 
Shipments from Saltair to the destinations in question, 
therefore, involve hauls over at least two lines. The first 
six points named in the table on page 17 are on the 
Oregon Short Line. Boise is an example of the branch- 
line points. The points other than the first six are reached 
by the Oregon Short Line through its various connections. 

A large amount of statistical data and numerous rate 
comparisons were offered in evidence by complainant to 
prove that the rates it pays are unreasonable. It shows 
that the rates asked for average nearly 70 per cent greater 
than the average of the rates on salt from Detroit, Mich., 
to 18 points, practically all of which are east of the Mis- 
souri River and most of which are east of the Mississippi 
River; more than 25 per cent greater than the average 
of the rates on salt from Kansas producing points to 30 
destinations in various directions in western states; about 
17 per cent greater than the average of 50 or more rates 
on salt from various far western producing points, in- 
cluding Saltair and San Francisco Bay, to points in five 
far western states; more than 32 per cent greater than 
the average of 29 rates on plaster from producing points 
in the far West to destinations through the West; about 
30 per cent greater than the average of 35 rates on coal 
from Idaho and Wyoming mines to points in the far West 
and Northwest; and about 20 per cent greater than the 
average of 30 rates between points in the far West on 
brick, lime, tile, sulphur, cement, phosphate rock, asphalt, 
coke and rags. It will serve no useful purpose to set 
forth all of these comparisons in detail. They are all of 
similar import. Complainant testified that the rates used 
in the comparison were selected at random and without 
particular regard to their measure or intrinsic reasonable- 
ness. They apply for distances substantially equal to 
those from Saltair to the destinations involved, namely, 
from about 100 to 1,200 miles. The statistical data were 
offered to prove that defendants could well afford to main- 
tain rates as low as or lower than many of the lines 
whose rates were used in comparison. There is more or 
less of a movement of empty cars toward the destinations 
in question. 

Defendants show that while the rates from Saltair to 
points in Idaho from 400 to 500 miles distant are 30 cents, 
the rates from the bay points to points in Oregon for the 
same distances range from 1.5 to 5.5 cents higher. The 
rates assailed compare favorably with the rates from 
Saltair to points of destination farther east in Wyoming, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Montana, and from Kansas 
to points in Wyoming; and for short distances, namely, 
from 100 to 250 miles, they are lower than apply in Cali- 
fornia from the bay points. They also compare favorably 
with the rates from the bay points to points on the South- 
ern Pacific in California, Oregon, New Mexico and Arizona. 
The rates to Portland are depressed by water competition 
from the bay points, and the rates south of Portland are 
based on the Portland combination. 

Defendants went into great detail in showing the diffi- 
culties of operation which they meet on their lines north 
of Ogden, Utah. 

In considering the rate comparisons offered by both 
parties, due regard must be had for the fact that many 
of the rates are not made with particular reference to 
distance, but have been established to meet varying com- 
mercial and competitive conditions. They are, therefore, 
not as helpful as they might otherwise be. While the 
rates appear to be based, as one of defendants’ witnesses 
admitted, on what the traffic will bear, the present align- 
ment of rates seems to represent the carriers’ best efforts 
to adjust the situation to the satisfaction of all the parties 
here concerned, but more particularly the Saltair and bay 
point producers, without loss of revenue to themselves. 

There is not sufficient substance and definiteness to 
complainants’ evidence to warrant the radical reductions 
sought. We are of opinion that the rates on salt from 
Saltair- here attacked are not shown to be unreasonable; 
the individual instances of increased rates since Jan..: 1, 
1910, resulting in rates lower than class C and generally 
lower than class D we find justified; and the complaint 
in that case will be dismissed. We find, however, that 
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the rates on salt from the port cities are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeg 
the class D rates contemporaneously in effect. Orders 
will be entered in accordance with our findings. 


REPARATION QUESTION 

In No. 8640, Edwards & Loomis Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L, 
et al., opinion No. 4498, 45 I. C. C., 20-2, Commissioner 
McChord has written a report awarding reparation on 
account of unreasonable rates on poultry feed in carloads 
from Chicago to Indianapolis and to Ohio River crossings, 
Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Daniels dissented, Com. 
missioner Harlan stating that he had been requested by 
Commissioner Daniels to say that the latter concurs in the 
views expressed by him. 

The report is less than two pages long, but it is on a 
question that has caused the commissioners to divide more 
often than any other. It is that of reparation when a body 
of rates has been found to be unreasonable. In this case 
the complainant alleged that the rates were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded contemporaneous rates 
on live stock feed. Originally there was an allegation of 
undue discrimination, but that was withdrawn. The com- 
plainant’s principal witness admitted that the rate of 10 
cents from Chicago to Ohio River crossings would prob- 
ably not have been deemed excessive if the rate on live 
stock feed had also been 10 cents. It, however, was 2 cents 
lower. The Commission ordered reparation. Commis- 


sioner Harlan dissented because, he said, there had been 
no showing of discrimination and there was no real proof 
of unreasonableness in and of itself. 


ORDER OF REPARATION 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8723, Aber- 
deen Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opin- 
ion No. 4499, 45 I. C. C., 23-4, with Commissioner Daniels 
dissenting, on account of an unlawful rate on a carload 
of dried fruit from San Francisco to Aberdeen, S. D. The 
rate paid was $1.10 on October 6, 1915. The Commission 
held that the carriers should make reparation down to 90 
cents, which rate was established after the shipment 
moved. 


GENERAL PERMISSION NOT ENOUGH 


CASE NO. 8226* (45 I. C. C., 25-30) 
GLOBE SOAP COMPANY VS. ABILENE & SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 9, 1916. Opinion No. 4500. 


Rates for the transportation of cottonseed oil, soap stock, tank 
bottoms and inedible tallow in carloads from points in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to Ivory- 
dale, St. Bernard and Cincinnati, Ohio, increased in June, 
1915, in conformity with the findings in the Fiive Per Cent 
Case, 32 I. C. C., 325, held upon further hearing to be 
unduly prejudicial. 


* The proceeding also embraces complaint in No. 8226, Sub. 
No. 1, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Same. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

This proceeding is supplemental to that of the same 
title reported in 40 I. C. C., 121 (The Traffic World, July 
8, 1916, p. 83). The rates involved apply on cottonseed 
oil, soap stock, tank bottoms and inedible tallow in car- 
loads from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas to Ivorydale, St. Bernard and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ivorydale and St. Bernard are within the Cincin- 
nati switching district and take Cincinnati rates. The 
rates assailed are rates increased June 23 and 28, 1915, 
in conformity with the permission given by the Commis 
sion in the Five Per Cent case, 32 I. C. C., 325, 331 (The 
Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), as follows: 


Joint rates between Official Classification territory on the one 
hand and Southeastern territory, the southwest and points on 
or east of the Missouri River on the other, may be increased 
not to exceed 5 per cent of the division of the rate accruing 
to the carriers. in Official Classification territory. 


The defendants, relying wholly upon the above-quoted 


‘permission of the Commission, offered no evidence at the 


first hearing. But, as we stated in our original report: 


The permission given in the Five Per Cent Case, supra, was 
necessarily general. That case did not approve any specific rate 
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gs reasonable in itself or as properly adjusted with respect to 
other rates, nor did it justify in advance any rate which might 
be published as a result thereof. The act casts upon the car- 
rier the burden of proof to show that a rate increased after 
Jan. 1, 1910, is just and reasonable and that burden is ‘not 
removed by a general permission of the Commission, such as 
that relied upon by the defendants, for it is the total rate 
which must be justified and not the amount of the increase. 
Under the law the burden in this case was upon the defendants 
to show that the rates complained of were just and reasonable. 
They have failed to sustain that burden. 


In view of defendants’ reliance upon the Five Per Cent 
case, however, and their consequent failure to offer any 
evidence in justification of the rates, the case was as- 
signed for further hearing and an opportunity accorded 
them to prove the reasonableness and propriety of the 
rates in issue. 

As was pointed out in our original report, complainants 
compete with manufacturers of soap at Chicago, Ill., St. 
Louis, Mo., and other points, and their complaints are 
grounded mainly on the fact that, although the rates to 
Cincinnati were increased, defendants did not increase 
the rates to the points at which their competitors are 
located. They allege that defendants have thus disturbed 
an adjustment of long standing and contend that the addi- 


‘ tional expense to which they have been subjected, amount- 


ing to from $2.75 to $13.75 per car, constitutes an undue 
discrimination against them, for which they ask repara- 
tion. 

Defendants’ chief reliance at the second hearing, as at 
the first, was on the Five Per Cent case, which author- 
ized increases approximating 5 per cent on classes and 
certain commodities moving in Official Classification ter- 
ritory. Since joint rates between points in the Southwest 
and points in Central Freight Association territory are 
usually constructed by the addition of differentials ap- 
plying to or from St. Louis or by the combination of the 
separately established rates to and from the Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings, the Commission, by supple 
mental orders of Nov. 28 and Dec. 23, 1914, entered in 
the Five Per Cent case, authorized increases in such rates 
in amounts not to exceed 5 per cent of the customary 
divisions accruing to the carriers operating in Central 
Freight Association territory. Joint rates between the 
Southwest and Cincinnati were thereupon increased ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the divisions accruing between 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, but although the local rates 
between St. Louis and Chicago were increased the joint 
rales between the Southwest and Chicago were not in- 
creased. , 


Traffic from the Southwest to Chicago may or may not 
pass through Central Freight Association territory, depend- 
ing on the river crossing through which it moves. The 
same is true of traffic to Cincinnati. The rates on cotton- 
seed oil and the other commodities herein under consid- 
eration to Cincinnati are applicable by way of Memphis, 
Tenn., and other Mississippi River crossings north thereof 
and from many points in the Southwest they are also 
applicable through crossings south of Memphis. The 
routes through Memphis, which complainants show are 
usually shorter than those through other crossings, do 
not traverse Central Freight Association territory. The 
complainants contend, therefore, that there was as much 
justification for increasing the cottonseed oil rates to 
Chicago as for increasing them to Cincinnati, and that 
defendants’ failure to increase the Chicago rates has re- 
sulted in undue prejudice to Cincinnati. 


At neither the original nor the supplemental hearing 
did the defendants attempt to justify their failure to in- 
crease the rates to Chicago when the rates to Cincinnati 
were increased, other than by the assertion that Chicago 
was not in Central Freight Association territory and that 
the lines operating between Chicago and the river cross- 
gs had demanded no increases in their divisions. The 
record clearly shows that the only purpose in increasing 
the Cincinnati rates was to cmply with the requirements 
of carriers operating in Central Freight Association ter- 
Nitory for the increased divisions authorized in the Five 
Per Cent Case. If those demands had not been made 
no increases would have been made in the Cincinnati rates. 

Defendants insist that the Commission expressly per- 
mitted the increased rates to Cincinnati with no corre- 
sponding increases to Chicago by its Fourth Section Order 
No. 4579 of Dec. 26, 1914, authorizing a revision of the 
joint rates between points in. Southwestern Tariff Com- 
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mittee territory and points in Central Freight Association 
territory to correspond with the advances made under 
the tindings in the Five Per Cent case without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 
But we specifically stated therein that— 


The Commission does not hereby approve any rates that may - 
be filed under this authority, all such rates being subject to 
complaint, investigation and correction if in conflict with any 
provision of the act. ; 


And in Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 367 (The Traffic World, July 22, 1916, 
p. 200), which dealt with rates on soap, soap powder and 
lard substitute from Ivorydale, St. Bernard and Kansas 
City, Mo., to points in Louisiana, we said, page 371: 


It is insisted by the complainants that the discrimination 
against Cincinnati is clear, since rates from Cincinnati via 
direct routes through the lower Mississippi River crossings are 
divided on percentages; and that the traffic via those routes 
does not traverse Central Freight Association territory. It is 
also pointed out that the rates from Cincinnati were increased, 
and the rates from Chicago were not increased, notwithstanding 
the fact that local rates from Chicago to St. Louis were in- 
creased, and that so far as divisions are concerned the situa- 
tion at Chicago and Cincinnati is substantially similar. The 
defendants did not attempt to justify their failure to increase 
the rates from Chicago territory when the rates were increased 
from Cincinnati. They state that they relied wholly upon the 
Five Per Cent Case. There is nothing in the findings of the 
Commission in that case that is justification for the defendants 
to disarrange the relative adjustment of the through rates from 
Chicago and Cincinnati to Louisiana points which had been 
maintained for many years. When an important and long- 
standing relation, such as is here involved, is sought to be 
changed by carriers, justification therefor must be clear and 
convincing. There is no such justification in the record. 

The evidence relating to the reasonableness of the rates 
to Cincinnati was confined principally to the rates on 
cottonseed oil, but was intended to include as well the 
rates on soap stock, tank bottoms and inedible tallow. 
The defendants submitted exhibits setting forth the rates 
on cottonseed oil from many points in the Southwest to 
Cincinnati and Chicago, the short-line distances, and the 
revenues per ton-mile and per car-mile. They compare 
unese rates with the class rates applying between the 
same points and with rates on certain other commodities 
such as merchant iron, soap, canned goods, etc., applying 
generally in the reverse direction. By these comparisons 
they seek to establish the fact that the rates to Cincinnati 
are reasonable per se. 


The following table has been compiled from the exhibits 
relied upon by defendants to establish the reasonableness 
of the rates involved. The car-mile earnings have not 
been included, as they were in all cases predicated on 
100 per cent empty car mileage. The propriety of that 
basis is disputed by complainants, who contend that be- 
cause the movement of crude cottonseed oil is in tank 
cars it does not necessarily folow that the empty mileage 
is 100 per cent of the loaded mileage. See also 39 I. C. C., 
507. No investigation was made by defendants to deter- 
mine the correctness of the basis employed. 

Rate per 100 pounds to— 


Cin- 
Cincin- cinnati, 
nati, lowest Chicago, 
through combi- through 
From— rate, nation, rate, 
cents cents. cents, 
Louisiana: 
eas wade eoaaine andes cares 31.5 35.5 32 
BN err et 34.5 37.5 34 
SE ober c:tic cee ns cocue eoeenee 31.5 35.5 32 
Texas: 
MEI i bcc ve Saino iene COW a Waaeee awe 41.5 45.5 41 
NN rn er re 41.5 45.5 41 
BE iow .ocdin Sucltae can baewkbesawemes 41.5 45.5 41 
PE hawaii baGca Raw pasiee aaa 41.5 45.5 41 
PE cna tacagerah sce ecacieneseure 41.5 45.5 41 
Arkansas: 
TN ii 5 o ata wpa ian abe esieememas 24.5 28.5 24 
EE fa irae scnndienen tieo ee entelnns em 28.5 30.5 28 
SE ED 3/554 /5 ocean ae-ceoww sueeneeee 28.5 32.5 28 
Oklahoma: . 
Ee ee a om ee 36.5 36.5 31 
CRED ncseeséibesd sess seen 40.5 40.5 35 
SII $5 leas 66 ee esnn asec comes 40.5 40.5 35 
Short-line Revenue per Fifth-class 
mileagesto— ton-mile to— rate to— 
Cin- Cin- 
Cin- cin- Chi- ein- Chi- 
From— cin- Chi- nati, cago, nati, cago, 
nati. cago. mills. mills. Cts. . Om. 
Louisiana: 
MI cas eusiveews * 733 * 774 8.6 8.3 12.7 72 
Alexandria ......... * 830 * 871 8.3 7.8 72.7 72 
Shreveport ......... * 833 t 848 7.6 7.5 72.7 72 





Texas 
ES ico Ca he ag * 868 t 862 9.6 9.5 82.7 82 
BEL <cevccedvener * 913 T 904 9.09 9.07 82.7 82 
“ara * 971 t 967 8.5 8.5 82.7 82 
| REE Ge: *1,035 71,027 8.0 7.9 82.7 82 
SED <c.cde caunedaewse *1,182 $1,126 7.0 7.3 $2.7 82 
Arkansas: 
| OC are * 627 ¢ 629 7.8 7.6 44.7 44 
errr T 757 7 699 7.5 8.0 51.7 61 
PO re * 758 T 775 7.5 7.2 60.7 60 
Cklahoma: 
Muskogee .......... T 772 T 698 9.5 8.9 63.8 53 
Oklahoma City..... 7 880 t 787 9.2 8.9 78.8 68 
WEOGGGTICN ..cccvsces 71,020 $ 974 7.9 7.2 90.8 80 





* Via Memphis. 

t Via St. Louis. 

t Via Kansas City. 

The above table shows that the rates to Cincinnati, 
except from points in Oklahoma, are less than the lowest 
combination of intermediate rates, are in all cases ma- 
terially lower than the fifth class rates which would ap- 
ply in the absence of commodity rates, and yield per 
ton-mile revenues averaging slightly in excess of those 
accruing on traffic from the same points of origin to 
Chicago. These comparisons in themselves, however, are 
not conclusive of the reasonableness and propriety of the 
increased rates to Cincinnati. Substantially the same 
results in ton-mile earnings would have been obtained 
under the rates in effect prior to the time the increases 
were made. Moreover, the same showing could with 
equal or greater propriety be urged in support of in- 
creases in the rates on cottonseed oil to Chicago. 


Defendants also compared the rates from Monroe, Alex- 
andria and Shreveport to Cincinnati with rates based on 
the mileage scale prescribed in Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Assn. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 497 
(The Traffic World, June 24, 1916, p. 1329), for the trans- 
portation of cottonseed oil from points in Oklahoma to 
Kansas City, Mo. The scale of rates prescribed in that 
case did not extend beyond 600 miles and defendants have 
predicated their rates on the same relative increase per 
mile for distances in excess of 600 miles. It appears that 
the application of that scale would reduce the rate from 
Monroe 1% cents and from Alexandria 2% cents by way 
of the short route through Memphis, although it would 
result in an increase of one-half cent in the rate from 
Shreveport. The complainant employs the same scale on 
traffic from Texas and shows that in all cases its appli- 
cation would reduce the rates to Cincinnati in amounts 
varying between one-half cent and 9 cents. 


It is unnecessary to review in greater detail the evi- 
dence adduced at the further hearing. Certain compari- 
sons were made with the rates applying on cottonseed oil 
from points in Georgia and Alabama to Cincinnati, the 
purpose being to show particularly that the rates from 
Arkansas were not unreasonable. The rate of 24% cents 
from Little Rock to Cincinnati, for example, applying over 
a distance of 627 miles, was compared with a rate of 25 
cents from Montgomery, Ala., to Cincinnati, approximately 
600 miles. No attempt was made, however, to justify 
the disparity between the rates from Little Rock to Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati created by the readjustment of June, 
1915. The distances by way of the shortest routes from 
Little Rock to both points are practically the same. 


Upon the facts disclosed we find that the increased rates 
asSailed are unduly prejudicial to Cincinnati, Ivorydale 
and St. Bernard. We shall require the defendants to 
remove this undue prejudice by the publication of rates to 
the points named which will not exceed those in effect 
immediately prior to June 23, 1915. The record does not 
contain sufficient proof of damage to complainants to 
justify an award of reparation and therefore none will be 
made. 

An order will be entered in accordance with our findings 
herein. 


RATE ON NEWS PRINT PAPER 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8425, In- 
ternational Paper Co. vs. Maine Central et al., Opinion No. 
4501, 45 I. C. C. 30-2, with Hall and Daniels dissenting. 
The Commission found that the rate on news print paper 
from Livermore Falls, Me., through .Brunswick, Me., to 
Philadelphia had not been shown to be unreasonable. 
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| Supreme Court Decisions 
a 
SOUTH DAKOTA EXPRESS RATE 


The Traffic World Washinoton Bureau, 
In an opinion by Justice Brandeis, the Supreme Court, 





June 11, held that express companies had gone farther jp | 


revising rates than authorized by the Commission in its 
order and decision in its Sioux City Commercial Cly) 
decision respecting express rates in South Dakota and 
that the order was not permission for them to bring rates 
for hauls within the state up to the standard fixed by the 
Commission in its general express order. The decision of 
the lower court is modified so as to require a strict limite- 
tion of the revision to rates over which the federal body 
has jurisdiction. The decision is regarded as placing a 
limitation on the inferences drawn by the Commission 
and lawyers generally from the decisions in the Shreve. 
port and Minnesota rate cases. Apparently, it opens the 
way for Texas successfully to attack Fonda’s tariffs filed 
in supposed compliance with the Commission’s order ia 
the Shreveport case. The court pointed out that the order 
did not run to anything more than five cities in South Da. 
kota and state rates to and from them, giving undue pref. 
erence to them over Sioux City. Unless and until it is 
determined that every rate in the state gives undue pref- 
erence to points within the state as compared with points 
outside the state, the state commissioners have jurisdiction 
over hauls within the state. 


MISSISSIPPI RATE CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In the case of J. R. Darnall vs, Geo. S. Edwards, the Mis- 

sissippi railroad rate case, in which the question was as 

to whether rates prescribed by the state commission were 

confiscatory, the Supreme Court, June 11, affirmed the 
lower court, holding the rates not confiscatory. 


PASSENGER TRAIN ECONOMY 


No. 256—October Term, 1916. 


The Mississippi Railroad Commis- 
sion and Ross A. Collins, Attor- : 

. trict Court of the 

ne Sa United States for 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com-| the Southern Dis 

pany, Appellee. trict of Mississippi. 


(June 4, 1917.) 


Mr. Justice Clarke delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is a direct appeal from an order of the District 
Court for the Southern District of Mississippi, three judges 
sitting, granting an interlocutory injunction restrainins 
the Mississippi Railroad Commission and the Attorney: 
General of that state from enforcing six separate orders 
entered by the Commission on one citation in one casé 
on October 7, 1914, requiring the appellee to restore to 
service six passenger trains—two each way daily between 
Meridian and Waynesboro, a town fifty-two miles to the 
south, and one train each way daily between Meridian and 
Okolona, a town one hundred and twenty-seven miles to the 
north—all in the state of Mississippi. The train betweel 
Meridian and Okolona which was discontinued was an It 
terstate train, the others were local to the state. : 

The appellee averred several grounds for the injunction 
prayed for, but the conclusion which we have reached calls 
upon us to consider only one of them, viz.: 

That the depression of business incident to the Europeal 
war had so reduced the income of the railroad compaly 
that at the time the order was entered it. was less thal 
its current expenses; that a large loss would be incurred 
in operating each of the six trains; that without these 


Appeal from the Dis- 
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trains there remained reasonably adequate service having 
regard to the population of the territory involved, and 
that the general financial condition of the company was 
such that the order if enforced would deprive the company 
of its property without due process of law and of the equal 
protection of the laws, in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The principles of law applicable to the decision of such 
a case aS this record presents are few and they have be- 
come so settled and so familiar by repeated decisions of 
this court that extended discussion of them would be 
superfluous. They are these: 

A state may regulate the conduct of railways within its 
porders, either directly or through a body charged with 
the duty and invested with powers requisite to accomplish 
such regulation. Mississippi R. R. Commission vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co., 203 U. S. 335; Prentis vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co., 211 U. S, 210; Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Company vs. Garrett, 231 U. S. 298. 

Under this power of regulation a state may require Car- 
riers to provide reasonable and adequate facilities to serve 
not only the local necessities, but the local convenience of 
the communities to which they are directly tributary. Lake 
Shore, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Ohio, 173 U. S. 285; Cleveland, 
etc, R. R. Co. vs, Illinois, 177 U. S. 514; Atlantic Coast 
Line R, R. Co. vs. North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
sion, 206 U. S, 1; Mis, Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Kansas, 216 U. S. 
262; Chicago, ete., R. R. Co, vs. Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, 237 U. S. 220; and such regulation may extend 
ina proper case to requiring the running of trains in addi- 
tion to those provided by the carrier, even where this may 
involve some pecuniary loss, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. vs. 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, supra, and Mis. 
Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Kansas, 216 U. S. 262. 

But, while the scope of this power of regulation over 
carriers is very great and comprehensive, the property 
which is invested in the railways of the country is never- 
theless under the protection of the fundamental guaranties 
of the Constitution and is entitled to as full protection of 
the law as any other private property devoted to a public 
use, and it cannot be taken from its owners without just 
compensation or without due process of law. Wisconsin, 
etc., R. R. Co. vs. Jacobson, 179 U. S. 287; Atlantic Coasi 
Line R. R. Co. vs. North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
26 U. S. 1: Northern Pacific R. R. Co. vs. North Dakota, 
236 U. S. 585; Chicago, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Wisconsin, 238 
U. S. 491. 

This power of regulation if it is exercised in such an 
arbitrary or unreasonable manner as to prevent the com- 
pany from obtaining a fair return upon the property in- 
vested in the public service passes beyond lawful bounds, 
is in effect a taking of private property without compensa- 
tion, and is void, because repugnant to the. equal protection 
of the laws clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
R. Co. vs. North Carolina Corporation Commission, 206 
U.S. 1; Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Nebraska, 217 U. S. 196; 
Missouri, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Tucker, 230 U. S. 340; North- 
em Pacific R. R. Co. vs. North Dakota, 236 U. S. 585. 

Whether a statute enacted by the legislature of a state 
or an order passed by a railroad commission exceeds the 
bounds which the law thus sets to such authority is a 
question of law arising on the facts of each case (Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co, supra), and the appropriate remedy for determining 
that question is a bill in equity such as was filed in this 
case to enjoin its enforcement. Mississippi R. R. Com- 
mission vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., supra; Chicago, etc., 
R. R. Co. vs. Wisconsin, supra. 

With these principles in mind we pass to a consideration 
of the question of law which the facts of this particular 
case present for our decision. 

The case was heard on bill, answer and testimony which 
are all before us, and the facts appearing may be sum- 
Marized as follows: 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad. Company is an interstate 
Carrier operating a line of railway from Mobile, Ala., to 
St. Louis, Mo. This evidence is uncontradicted: that the 


company is not overcapitalized, that it has been wisely 
and economically managed and that, nevertheless, its net 
farnings above the cost of operation, fixed charges and 
taxes, and before making any allowance for betterments 
had Ratio gee were only $85,000 for the year ending 


It never paid a greater dividend than five 
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per cent, and this for only a few years in its history; in the 
month of July, 1914, on its entire system the company 
earned a surplus over fixed charges and taxes of $11,000; 
in the month of August it showed a deficit of $56,641 and 
in September the deficit became $113,627, this without 
making any deduction for betterments, or improvements 
or dividends. 

The trains ordered restored were numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12, and they were all put into operation by the defend- 
ant railroad company as experiments from time to time 
within a few years prior to 1914 without any order of the 
Commission, in the hope of building up passenger business, 
but the record shows that not one of them at any time 
paid the cost of operation. 

The territory under consideration is sparsely settled 
and the chief traffic of the company is lumber and cottun 
and the resulting general freight due to a marketing of 
these commodities, The depression in these staples was 
very great prior to and at the time the case was heard. 

The uncontradicted testimony of the auditor of the com- 
pany shows that the passenger revenue per train mile, of 
the trains ordered restored, for the three months next pe- 
fore the passing of the order was: for July, 65 cents; for 
August, 64 cents, and for September, 56 cents; that the 
average passenger revenue per train mile of trains 7, 8, 9 
and 10 from October 1 to October 5 (the next day but 
one before the order was passed) was 36 cents, and that 
of trains 11 and 12 for the same six days was 25 cents. 

The auditor also testifies that as near an approximation 
as could be arrived at showed the total revenue of che 
company derived from passenger traffic for the two months 
ending August 31, 1914, was $331,102.25, and that the total 
expenses and taxes allotted to this service amounted to 
$339,247.60, making the passenger revenue per train mile 
.9708 and that the expenses and taxes per train mile 
amounted to .9944, or a net loss per passenger train mile 
of .0236. 

The secretary of the company testified that on Septem- 
ber 30, 1914, the company had a working balance of $74,- 
885.79, and that there were unpaid vouchers amounting to 
$1,027,319, some of which dated as far back as November 
of the preceding year; that these vouchers did not repre- 
sent any fixed charges or any interest, and that the nor- 
mal amount of approved unpaid vouchers was between 
$400,000 and $500,000. 

The evidence further shows that in order to avoid in- 
solvency the company had reduced expenses in many ways, 
including even the expense of repairs to locomotives and 
cars of every description; that the president and vice- 
president had voluntarily submitted to a reduction of 
twenty per cent in their salaries, and that the salaries of 
all the other officers had been reduced on a sliding scale uv 
to ten per cent. 

The falling off in earnings for the first 17 days in Octo- 
ber as compared with the preceding year was $165,742, or 
approximately $10,000 a day, and the estimated saving 
to the company of taking off of the six trains involved in 
this controversy was $10,000 a month. 

The company introduced in evidence sixty-one affidavits 
from what is claimed to be substantially all of the im- 
portant business men in the towns which would be most 
affected by the taking off of the trains, who agree in 
saying, that, while these trains were a convenience to 
the traveling -public, that, owing to business conditions 
then prevailing, there was not much travel and would 
not be until the trade depression was over; that the 
taking off of the trains would not materially injure the 
business of the various towns in which they lived, and 
that if the trains were losing money and the total business 
of the company was not profitable, in their judgment the 
company should be allowed to discontinue them. 


The territory between Meridian and Waynesboro is not 
a productive agricultural section, and in the fifty-two 
miles between the two towns there are five “fair-sized 
towns” and five small villages, which, according to the 
1910, census, had a population of only 5,456, and there is 
no evidence.that the population had increased up to the 
time of trial. 

The service which remained between Meridian and 
Waynesboro to the south, after these trains were taken 
off, consisted of two trains each way each twenty-four 
hours, and between Meridian and Okolona there remained 
three trains each way every twenty-four hours. 

All of the trains which were continued were through 
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interstate trains, which, while the local trains were being 
run, made very few stops, but when the local trains were 
taken off each of these trains made all the stops between 
Waynesboro, Meridian and Okolona, with the result that, 
whereas, formerly train No. 4, for example, made seven 
stops between Meridian and Okolona, under the new sched- 
ule it made twenty-two. 

The evidence on which the railroad commission acted 
is summarized in the record and it is impressively meager 
in extent and inadequate in character. It consists of the 
testimony of two men, wholly without qualifying training 
or experience, as to the cost of operating such trains and 
of a number of men as to ihe inconvenience which would 
be caused by the taking off of the trains, chiefly to com- 
mercial travelers living in Meridian desiring to visit the 
small villages and hamlets on the line. The testimony 
of the one member of the Commission who appeared as 
a witness shows that the reasonableness of the order was 
made to turn on what the Commission estimated was the 
“out of pocket” cost, the immediate cash outlay in wages 
and fuel, Of operating the six trains. But this cannot 
be accepted as a proper basis for determining such cost. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. North Dakota, 236 U.S. 585, 
594, 596. 

Thus summarized this evidence shows that the plaintiff 
railroad company, an important interstate carrier, was 
operating before the business depression ineident to the 
war on a margin so narrow that the $85,000 of profit for 
the entire preceding year would have been more than 
swallowed up in nine days by the shrinkage of business 
of the company as it was when this controversy arose; 
that without being able to meet its growing deficit the 
company had resorted to rigid economies of every sort 
before it discontinued these six trains, the continued op- 
eration of which would have involved a loss of $10,000 
a month; that the three daily trains each way to the 
north of Meridian which remained after the taking off of 
the trains which gave rise to the controversy cannot be 
said to be inadequate to the needs of the comparatively 
small population to be served, and that while the service 
to the south of Meridian—with but two trains each way 
in twenty-four hours, and these running at hours incon- 
venient for the transaction of business—cannot be thought 
a liberal service, yet these orders were intended by the 
Commission to be in effect one order for the restoration 
of the six trains, they were thus treated in the court 
below and must be so treated here. Looking to the ex- 
tent and productiveness of the business of the company 
as a whole, the small traveling population to be served, 
the character and large expense of the service required 
by this order, and to the serious financial conditions con- 
fronting the carrier, with the public loss and inconven- 
ience which its financial failure would entail, we fully 
agree with the Dis-rict Court in concluding that the order 
of the Commission at the time and under the circum- 
stances when it was issued was arbitrary and unreason- 
able and in excess of the lawful powers of the Commission, 
and that if enforced would result in such depriving of the 
railroad company of its property without due process of 
law as is forbidden by the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. The order of the Dis- 
trict Court granting the injunction must be affirmed. 


MAY SUE FOR REPARATION 


No. 183.—October Term, 1916. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Company, Appellant, 
vs. William F. McKnight, J. Sam 
Rowland and George W. Bellamy, 
Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Arkansas, Howard H. 
Gallup and William J. Metcalf. 
[June 4, 1917.] 
Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the court. 
On July 18, 1908, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Company filed in the Western Division of the 
Circuit (now District) Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas a bill against the railroad 
commissioners of that state to enjoin the enforcement 
of intrastate freight and passenger rates promulgated by 
them. Two private citizens, Leigh and McLean, who were 
alleged to be shippers and travelers on the railroad, were 
joined as defendants; and the bill prayed that they “and 


Appeal from the 
United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 
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all other persons belonging to the same class, including 
all patrons” of the railroad, be enjoined from instituting 
any suits for penalties or double damages under the 
Arkansas statutes. On Sept. 3, 1908, a temporary restraip. 
ing order was granted which, besides enjoining the rajj. 
road commissioners from enforcing rates promulgated by 
them, ordered that the two private citizens “and all other 
persons and each of them from and after the time that 
they shall have knowledge of this order be enjoined from 
at any time instituting any such suit or action for or op 
account of any failure of the complainant to keep in effect 
and observe said inhibited rates or for the recovery of 
damages by reason of such failure, during the time this 
order shall continue in effect.” 

The railway company then executed, as ordered, a bond 
with surety to the United States in the penal sum of $200. 
000 “conditioned that the said complainant shall keep qa 
correct account, showing, as respects the carriage of pas. 
sengers and freight, the difference between the tariff 
actually charged and that which would have been charged 
had the rates inhibited hereby been applied, showing the 
particular carriage in question and the stations between 
which the same occurred, and, the name of the person 
affected, so far as may be practicable, which record shall 
be made and kept subject to the further order of this 
court, and further conditioned that if it shall eventually 
be decided. that so much of this order as inhibits the 
enforcement of the existing rates should not have been 
made, that said complainant shall, within a reasonable 
time, to be fixed by the court, refund in every instance 
to the party entitled thereto the excess of charge over 
what would have been charged had the inhibited rate 
been applied, together with lawful interest and damages.” 

On June 23, 1909, an order was made for an additional 
bond without surety in the sum of $600,000, which pro- 
vided, among other things, for giving to each passenger 
or shipper a receipt which would show the amount pay- 
able under the enjoined rates.* 


* The condition prescribed was: “that it shall, on and after 
July 1, 1909, issue to each person purchasing a ticket or paying 
cash fare upon the train from one point in the state of Arkan- 
sas to another point in the same state, and confined exclusively 
to intrastate travel, a certificate or coupon showing the amount 
paid by such passenger for such ticket and the date thereof; 
and to every shipper or consignee when paying freight on any 
commodity shipped from one part of the state of Arkansas to 
another part and which is wholly the subject of intrastate 
traffic a receipt or freight bill showing the amount charged for 
such carriage of freight, and also endorse on the same bill the 
amount or rate which would have been charged had the inhib- 
ited rates continued in force: which receipts, or coupon or freight 
bill shall be prima facie evidence of the amount paid and the 
date of payment. 


On May 11, 1911, a final decree was. entered for the 
railway company making permanent the injunction in the 
terms of the restraining order, and further ordering “that 
the bond for injunction filed by the complainant here be 
released and the sureties thereon discharged from lia- 
bility.” The decree was reversed by this court with 
directions to dismiss the bill without prejudice (Allen vs. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co., 230 
U. S., 553); and upon filing of the mandate in the Dis 
trict Court on July 18, 1913, this was done. But in the 
decree of dismissal the court “of its own motion, and 
against the objection of the complainant, refers, under 
rule 15 of this court, the matter of damages alleged to have 
been sustained by the defendants, the Railroad Commis 
sion of the state of Arkansas, by reason of the granting 
of the temporary and permanent injunctions herein, to 
Jeremiah G. Wallace, Esq., who is hereby appointed 4 
special master for the purpose of determining the dat- 
ages sustained. That in determining these damages, for 
the recovery of which the said commissioners are not 
acting for themselves, but for the benefit of all persons, 
shippers, consignees and passengers, who have sustained 
any damages by reason of the granting of said injunctions, 
the master is hereby authorized, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining these facts, to examine witnesses, administer oaths 
and call upon the plaintiff herein for any books or papers, 
or transcripts thereof, which, in his opinion, are neces 
sary for the purpose of enabling him to determine any 
facts in issue in connection with any claim filed with him. 

“And the master is further directed to give notice by 
publication to the effect that all persons having 
any claims against the complainant by reason of the 
granting. of the injunctions herein, shall present the same 
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to him on or before the first day of November, 1913, by 
fling with him the evidence of their claims, or such 
other proof as they possess.” 

Thereafter Gallup brought suit in a state court of Arkan- 
sas to recover from the railway company the difference 
petween the aggrégate freight and passenger rates actually 
collected from him while the injunctions, temporary and 
permanent, were in force (that is, from Sept. 3, 1908, to 
July 18, 1913), and the amount which would have been 
collected if the rates enjoined had been in effect. The 
railway cOmpany promptly filed, in the District Court, on 
leave granted what is called a “supplemental bill of com- 
plaint” to restrain Gallup from proceding in the state 
court. Metcalf, another shipper, who had not brought 
suit, but who, it is alleged, was threatening to do so, was 
also made defendant as representative of the class; and, 
claiming that the facts justified equitable interference on 
the ground of avoiding multiplicity of suits, an injunction 
was sought also against him and others similarly situ- 
ated. The supplemental bill specifically alleged that by 
virtue of the decree of May 11, 1911, the railway company 
was released from all liability on the bonds or otherwise 
from any damage accruing from the injunctions. 

Gallup and Metcalf each moved to dismiss the bill for 
want of equity. Gallup also answered, alleging, among 
other things, that the overcharges sought to be recovered 
were mainly those arising after the entry of the final de- 
cree in the District Court, and also that the aggregate of 
claims filed with the special master under the decree of 
July 18, 1913, greatly exceeded $1,000,000, the amount of 
the bonds. The District Court granted the prayer of the 
supplemental bill. Upon appeal by Gallup and Metcalf the 
Circuit Court of Appeals modified the decree “so as to 
restrain only such actions as are brought on one or both 
of the bonds.” From the decree as so modified the rail- 
way company appealed to this court. 

The railway company rests its claim to relief upon two 
grounds: 

First—That the District Court assumed by the decree 
of July 18, 1913, jurisdiction to determine all claims arising 
out of overcharges, so that the commencement by Gallup 
of suit in the state court was an interference with its 
jurisdiction.: 

Second—That in view of the number and character of 
the claims of other shippers and travelers, equity should 
intervene to prevent multiplicity of suits. 

It may be doubted whether, in view of the mandate, 
there was any power in the District court to order ref- 
erence to the master to determine the liability on the 
bonds; but on this question we are not required to express 
an opinion.+ For it is clear that even if such power ex- 

In in re Louisville, 231 U. S. 639, 645, and Louisville vs. Cum- 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Co., 231 U. S. 652, where it 
was held that the district court had discretion to- authorize 
further proceedings, the mandate ordered that the decree be 
“reversed with costs, without prejudice,”’ and remanded “for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with the opinion of this 
court;” while in the instant case the mandate ordered that the 
decree be “reversed with costs” and remanded ‘‘with directions 
to dismiss the bill.”’ See also St. Louis & San Francisco R, R. 
vs. Barker, 210 Fed. 902: Ex parte Dubuque & Pacific R. R., 
1 Wall. 69; Durant vs Essex Co., 101 U. S. 555; Mackall vs. 
Richards, 116 U. S. 45, 47; In re Washington & Georgetown Ry. 
Co., 140 U. S. 91, 97; In re Potts, 166 U. S. 268; Evans & How- 
ard Fire Brick Co. vs. United States, 236 U. S. 210. 
isted it could extend only to such shippers and travelers 
as elected to file their claims with the master. The order 
referring the determination of claims for damages to a 
special master was declared to be “under rule 15.”t That 

tRule 15 is as follows: ‘In all cases in which an injunction 
has been granted, and a bond executed by the complainants, 
damages sustained by the party enjoined, in case the injunction 
is dissolved, may be assessed in the same proceeding, either by 
the court or by reference to a master, and judgment entered 
in the same action against the sureties on the bond; provided, 
however, that unless the damages are thus assessed in the 
cause, or a judgment entered that the party enjoined is entitled 
to no damages by reason of the improper granting of the 


injunction, he may proceed on the bond in an action at law 
Without any further order or leave of the court.” 


Tule relates to damages recoverable on bonds given when 
a restraining order or temporary injunction is issued. 
Damages arising between May 11, 1911 (the date of the 
decree granting the permanent injunction), and July 18, 
1913 (the date of the decree on mandate dismissing the 
bill), were not recoverable on the injunction bond. Hough- 
ton vs. Meyer, 208 U. S. 149. If the remedy of shippers 
and carrier were limited to proceedings on the bond they 
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be be denied all recovery for overcharges after May 
1, 193%. 
pressly released the railway company and sureties from 
further liability on the bonds. 
ferred to the master “under rule 15,” the determination 
also of damages “alleged to have been sustained by reason 
of the granting” of the permanent injunction, it was 
clearly erroneous and affords no justification for enjoining 
suit in a state court to recover for overcharges made after 
the final decree. 
company, that the effect of the decree entered by the Dis- 
trict Court is to deprive shippers and travelers of all rem- 
edy under the bond.§ But Gallup makes no claim under 


Furthermore, the decree of May 11, 1911, ex- 


In so far as the order re- 


It is, indeed, contended by the railway 


§ The allegations of the supplemental bill are: ‘Complainant 


alleges that [by?] the final decree entered in the aforesaid 
cause on the 11th day of May, 1911, hereinbefore referred to, it 
was ordered that the bond for injunction filed by the complain- 
ant be released and the sureties thereon discharged from fur- 
ther liability, and it is advised and avers that the effect of said 
order was to relieve complainant of all liability under said bond 
and preclude any recovery of damages on said bond or by 
reason of or growing out of the injunctions ordered in the 
aforesajd cause. 


“Complainant avers that upon the rendition of the final decree 


in said cause: perpetuating and making the temporary injunc- 
tion theretofore granted permanent said bonds ceased, by op- 
eration of law, to have any effect, and complainant is not liable 
for any damage that may have accrued to any passenger or 
shipper on its line of railroad after the rendition of the final 
re and making the temporary injunction per- 
manent.” 


the bond. He sues on causes of action to recover over- 
charges arising under the Arkansas statutes. His right 
to sue, suspended by the injunctions improvidently 
granted, revived as soon as the permanent injunction was 
dissolved by the decree dismissing the bill. Although the 
injunctions enjoined all shippers and traveler, and there- 
fore him, from instituting suits on account of alleged over- 
charges, Gallup did not in fact become a party to the 
suit in the District Court; and he could not, after the 
mandate directed dismissal of the bill, be compelled to 
submit to that court the adjudication of his claim. 


The contention of the railway company that the “sup- 
plemental bill” should be sustained to prevent multiplicity 
of suits is also unfounded. Unless it is maintainable as an 
ancillary bill, the federal court was without jurisdiction, 
as there was no diversity of citizenship. But it was not 
ancillary to any relief properly within the scope of the 
decree dismissing the original bill, As an independent 
bill it is also without equity. The only common issue be- 
tween the railway company and the several shippers and 
travelers (namely, whether the rates promulgated by the 
railroad commission were confiscatory) had been settled 
by the decision of this court. In no other respect have 
shippers and travelers a common interest. The claims 
of each presents a separate controversy, unconnected with 
that of any of the others. This is obviously true as to 
all issues of fact which will arise in considering their 
several claims. And the bill contains no allegation or 
even suggestion that a controverted question of law, com- 
mon to all the claims, is involved, which will determine 
their right to recover or even that there is involved a 
question of law not fundamental in which they have a 
common interest. It might be a convenience to the rail- 
way company to have these numerous claims of shippers 
determined by the master in the District Court; but such 
a course would certainly involve great inconvenience to 
many of the shipp2rs. The bill cannot be maintained as 
one to prevent multiplicity of suits. Affirmed. 


UNDUE BURDEN ON COMMERCE 


No, 213—October Term, 1916. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
Sater ie In Error to the Court 
- pany, Plaintiff in Error, of Appeals of the 


Vs. 
Elizabeth Blackwell. State of Georgia. 


(June 4, 1917.) 
Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the opinion of the court. 
This writ of error is directed to a judgment entered 
upon a verdict for the sum of $1,000 in the city court of 
Elberton, Ga., for the death of a.son of defendant in error 
alleged to have been caused by the railway company. The 
judgment was affirmed by the Court of Appeals of Georgia. 
The facts as charged are: That the deceased was driv- 
ing a horse and buggy along a public road in the county 
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of Elbert and while crossing the railroad track of the 
railway company at a public crossing outside of the city 
of Elberton he was struck by the engine of one of the com- 
pany’s passenger trains and received injuries from which 
he died three days later. 

That the employes of the company in charge of the train 
failed to blow the engine whistle at the blowpost 400 yards 
south of the crossing, failed to keep blowing it until the 
train arrived at the crossing, and failed to check the speed 
of the train at such blowpost and keep it checked until the 
train reached the crossing, and, so failing, the company 
was guilty of negligence. 

That the employes of the company failed to keep the 
train under control and approached the crossing at a high 
and dangerous rate of speed so that they could not stop 
the same in time to save the life of the deceased, and that 
such conduct was negligence. And that “such conduct 
was negligence if they saw said deceased on the crossing, 
and it was negligence if they did not see him, and it was 
negligence under the blow-post law,* and it was negligence 


*“Sec. 2675. A post to be erected. There must be fixed on 
the line of said roads, and at the distance of four hundred 
yards from the center of each of such road crossings, and on 
each side thereof. a post, and the engineer shall be required, 
whenever he shall arrive at either of said posts, to blow the 
whistle of the locomotive until it arrives at the public road, 
and to simultaneously check and keep checking the speed 
thereof, so as to stop in time should any person or thing be 


crossing said track on said road. 

“Sec. 2676. Neezlecting to erect such posts. Should any com- 
pany fail or neglect to put up said posts, the superintendent 
thereof shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Sec. 2677. Failing to blow whistle. If any engineer neglects 
to blow said whistle as reauired,-and to check the speed re- 
quired, he is guilty of a misdemeanor: Provided. that within 
the corporate limits of the cities, towns and villages of this 
state. the several railroad companies shall not be required to 
blow the whistle of their locomotives on approaching crossings 
or public roads in said corporate limits. but in lieu thereof 
the engineer of said locomotives shall be reauired to signal the 
approach of their trains to such crossings and public roads in 
said corporate limits, by tolling the bell of said locomotive; and 
on failure to do so, the penalties of this section shall apply 
to such offense.”’ 


regardless of the blow-post law.” 

The company by its answer denied the various acts of 
negligence charged against it and its emploves and de- 
nied “that the failure to comply with said blow-post law 
was negligence on its part relatively to the transaction in 
question.” 

The company set out the applicable sections of the 
law and alleged that its train was running in interstate 
commerce between the states and especially between 
Georgia and South Carolina, That between the city of At- 
lanta, Ga., and the Savannah River, a distance of 123 miles, 
where the same is the boundary line of Georgia, there are 
124 points where the line of the railroad crosses public 
roads of the different counties of the state, established 
pursuant to law, and that all of such crossings are a* 
grade, x 

That in order to comply with the law the speed of a 
train would have to be so slackened that there would be 
practically a full stop at each of the road crossings; that 
the time required for such purpose would depend upon 
various conditions, which might or might not exist at the 
time and at the crossings, among others, the state of the 
weather and the percentage of grade; but it would not 
be less than three minutes for a train composed of an 
engine and three cars. and for a train of a greater number 
of cars the time would be greater—for an average freight 
train, not less than five minutes. 

That the train alleged to have caused the death of the 
deceased was composed of an engine, a mail car and 
two coaches, and that if the blow-post law had been com- 
plied with on the day in question at least three minutes 
would have been consumed at each crossing, more than six 
hours between Atlanta and the Savannah River. That the 
running time between those points, according to the adopt- 
ed schedule, was four hours and thirty minutes. That if 
the law had been complied with the time consumed be- 
tween those points would have been more than ten and 
one-half hours. 

That for freight trains the time consumed would be 
more than sixteen hours, the maximum speed of such 
trains on the company’s road being twenty miles an hour. 

That the crossings are the usual and ordinary grade 
crossings and there are no conditions which make any 
one of them peculiarly dangerous other than such danger 
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as may result from the crossing of a public road by 4 
railroad trade at grade. 

That between the City of Atlanta and the Savannah 
River the line of the company’s railroad crosses the tracks 
of two other railroads and that under the laws of the <tate 
a train is required to come to a full stop fifty feet from the 
crossing and that the time’so consumed would increase the 
time required to perate between the points referred to, 

That the law as applied to the train in question is an 
unreasonable regulation of interstate commerce and 4 
violation of Paragraph 3, Section 8, Article I, of the Con. 
stitution of the United States, and that therefore the com. 
pany is not guilty of the various acts of negligence chargeq 
against it. 

Upon demurrer to the answer of the company the aver. 
ments in regard to the law were struck out except the 
denial that the failure to comply with the law was neg. 
gence on the company’s part “relatively to the transaction 
in question.” 

The case so went to the jury, including the defense that 
the deceased failed to exercise ordinary care and diligence 
for his own safety. The jury returned a verdict for the 
sum of $1,000. 

A motion for a new trial was denied. The railway com. 
pany then took the case to the Court of Appeals of the 
state and that court invoked the instruction of the bsu- 
preme Court upon the question whether that part of the 
law (Sec. 2675, Civil Code of the State) which requires the 
engineer to check the speed of the train on approaching a 
public crossing, so as to stop in time should any person or 
thing be crossing the railroad track on its road, is uncon- 
stitutional so far as an interstate train is concerned, under 
the conditions set forth in the answer of the company, ior 
the reason that as thus applied the statute is a regulation 
of interstate commerce and repugnant to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Supreme Court answered the question in the nega- 
tive. The opinion of the court is very elaborate, but the 
basis of it is that the law is a valid exercise of the police 
power of the state, that there was no displacement of its 
exercise by congressional action, and that by its exercise in 
the law in question it did not directly burden interstate 
commerce, 

The Court of Appeals accepted necessarily the views of 
the Supreme Court and sustained the ruling of the trial 
court upon the demurrer to the plea of the company tnat 
the law violated the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

To the contention of the company that the deceased 
had not observed ordinary care for his own safety and 
could have avoided the injury which resulted in his death, 
the court answered that it was a jury question, and said: 
“In view of the evidence as to the defendant’s failure to 
comply with the provisions of the ‘blow-post law’ there is 


sufficient testimony as a whole to support the jury’s find- 


ing in favor of the plaintiff.’ The court hence affirmed 


the judgment. 

It will be observed, therefore, from this statement that 
the law of the state was an element in the decisions o? 
the state tribunals and its constitutionality was sustained 
against the attacks of the railway company. The question 
is, therefore, presented for our consideration. In its con- 
sideration we need not descant upon the extent of tne 
police power of the state and the limitations upon it when 
it encounters the powers conferred upon the national gov- 
ernment. There is pertinent exposition of these in South- 
ern Railway Co. vs. King, 217 U. S. 524, in which the law 
now under review was passed upon. The case is clear as 
to the relation of the powers and that the power of the 
state cannot be exercised to directly burden interstate com- 
merce. It was recognized that there might be crossings the 
approach to which the state could regulate. But, on the 
other hand, it was said there might be others so numerous 
and so near together that to require the slackening of 
speed would be practically destructive of the successful 
operation of interstate passenger trains, and, therefore, 
“statutes which require the speed of such trains to be 
checked at all crossings so situated might not only be 4 
regulation, but also a direct burden upon interstate com- 
merce, and therefore beyond the power of the state to 
enact.” , 

That case went off on a. question of pleading. An an- 
swer was filed that did not invoke the Federal Constitu- 
tion. This was attempted to be done by an amended an- 
swer which was very general and to which a demurrer 
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was sustained. At the trial of the action there was 
an offer of evidence of the specific effect of the law upon 
the operation of trains as showing the impediment of the 
law to interstate commerce. The evidence was excluded. 
This court sustained the ruling on the ground that the evi- 
dence was not admissible under the pleadings. The rul- 
ing upon the demurrer to the answer was sustained on the 
ground that the answer contained only general averments 
constituting “mere conclusions.” It was said that the 
uverments “set forth no facts which would make the 
operation of the statute unconstitutional. They do not 
show the number or location of the crossings at which the 
railway company would be required to check the speed or 
its trains so as to interfere with their successful operation. 
For aught that appears as allegations of fact in this answer 
the crossing at whicu this injury happened may have been 
30 located and of such dangerous character as to make 
the slackening of trains at that point necessary to the 
safety of those using the public highway, and a statute 
waking such requirement only a reasonable police regula- 
tion, and not an unlawful attempt to regulate or hinder in- 
terstate commerce. In the absence of facts setting up 1 
situation showing the unreasonable character of the statute 
as applied to the defendant under the circumstances, we 
think the amended answer set up no legal defense, and 
that the demurrer thereto was properly sustained.” 

The facts so specified and which it was decided would give 
illegal operation to the statute are alleged in the present 
case, and, assuming them to be true—and we must so as- 
sume—compel the conclusion that the statute is a direct 
burden upon interstate commerce, and, being such, is un- 
lawful, The demurrer to the answer.averring them was 
therefore improperly overruled, 

We express no opinion on the third defense of the com- 
pany. 

Reversed and case remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pitney and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis dissent on the ground that the regulation in ques- 
tion was within the class which the state is entitled to 
enact in the absence of congressional action, and until such 
action. There having been no action by Congress, there 
is therefore no ground for holding the state action void as 
a regulation of interstate commerce. 


THE ADVANCED RATE CASE 


(Continued from page 1336.) 

that oil is paying more now than any other commodity in 
its class and that the tendency is ever upward, especially 
after the Standard builds a pipe line and takes oil away 
from them. As an instance, he said that as soon as the 
Standard completed_ pipe lines from the Oklahoma field, 
the railroads put up the rates on crude oil, although their 
policy should be to invite an increase in tonnage by re- 
ducing rates so the independents could supply the ton- 
nage lost when the pipe lines were completed. 

“I don’t question their veracity,” said Mr. Thorne, after 
reading the doleful prophecies of railroad presidents, “but 
I do not believe they can qualify as prophets.” 


Arthur B. Hayes, speaking for citrus fruit growers in 
Florida, peach growers in Georgia, slate producers in Ver- 
mont, and limestone quarrymen in Indiana, pointed out 
that each class of clients is suffering as a result of exist- 
ing discriminations. They will be accentuated if the Com- 
mission allows the fifteen per cent advance to be made, 
he said. The citrus fruit growers have recently suffered 
a climatic disaster and an advance in rates will assure 
a permanent reduction in the tonnage—a short-sighted 
policy, he suggested, for the railroads to pursue. 

Ceorgia peaches, he said, now pay a higher average rate 
than do their competitors, into the desirable markets. The 
Same is true, he said, respecting the Vermont producers 
of slate, The rates generally on competitive articles, he 
Said, are lower. 

Some of the slate men will go out of business,” de- 
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clared Mr. Hayes. “Some will survive, but there will be 
a smaller of the profitable long haul tonnage, because 
this percentage advance favors the producers of com- 
petitive materials moving on short hauls,” 

Indiana limestone, the speaker said, pays sixth ae 
and from one to three per cent over sixth, while stone 
in every other part of the country pays from seventy-five 
to eighty-five per cent of sixth. Besides, in the last three 
years the quarrymen have had to stand advances ranging 
from eight to 57.5 per cent, chiefly on account of the 
changes made as a result of the five per cent case and 
its collateral C, F. A. case. 

Wreck, ruin and disaster will follow an increase of fif- 
teen per cent in lumber rates from the South through 
Norfolk gateway, J. H. Walker told the commissioners. 
Inasmuch as the carriers have decided to ask for one 
cent instead of fifteen per cent, a good deal of the south- 
ern lumbermen’s case had gone by the board before the 
arguments were begun. 

Seth Mann, for the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the answer to the whole case was that, evea 
if the southern transcontinental carriers have to stand 
all the increases in costs, they will achieve a net in 1917 
greater than they had in 1916. The northern lines may not 
be so fortunate, but the Great Northern’s net will be very 
little, if any, smaller. 

Interests in the Southeast. 


Except for the interjection of George M. Stephens as an 
additional number, so to speak, the arguments June 11 
were devoted to the Southeast. C. Jones Rixey made a 
general and detailed presentation in behalf of the southern 
roads and J. V. Norman, speaking generally and for the 
hardwood lumber interests and the soft pine men of Ar- 
kansas, answered him. Mr. Stephens devoted himself 
for five minutes to the iron and steel rates. 

“It has been remarked that no iron and steel man has 
been here to protest,” said Stephens. “If one had come 
Charles Darwin would have turned in his grave and yelled 
‘Eureka,’ for his quest for the missing link would have 
had a successful end. Iron and steel are sold on the basis 
of Pittsburgh plus the rate from Pittsburgh. Birmingham, 
and every other non-Pittsburgh point, will simply add fif- 
teen per cent to the Pittsburgh freight rate and be happy.” 
He added that the public would manhandle the Commission 
if it allows the advance. 

“What these railroads have done to the lumbermen of 
the South is what turns business men into anarchists,” is 
one of the declarations of Mr. Norman after he had fin- 
ished saying that the carriers were profiting by their own 
wrongs in not.,having moved lumber sold long before March 
16, on which day rates were advanced. “They could not © 
or would not move the cars until after the higher rates 
went into effect. They are proposing the same kind of 
operation now. They have us by the throat.” 

An alleged emergency, Mr. Norman said, is the moving 
cause for the present proposal to advance rates. That 
emergency is based upon gloomy prophecies as to what 
was going to happen because returns for one month were 


~not as good as they had been in the most prosperous years. 


“What has this Commission to do with the allegation 
that the carriers are not obtaining money enough?” asked 
Mr. Norman. “If this body is going to act on such a dec- 
laration it has got to assume that the railroads have been 
efficiently operated and that the money has been well spent 
and that there is really a lack of revenue sufficient to 
continue service. 

“What we have heard during the last few days as to 
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the lack of revenue, and so forth, goes to a question of 
policy, not of rates. That is something for Congress to 
deal with, not this Commission. Congress could grant 
relief where it is needed. The railroads hauling two- 
thirds of the tonnage do not need additional revenue, 

“Lumber has been unfairly treated. At the last minute 
these railroads have made a complete change, abandon- 
ing their demand for 15 per cent and substituting for it a 
demand for an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds. These 
railgoads have allowed us to waste an hour of the Com- 
mission’s time presenting testimony on an issue that is 
not before the body because of this change. What I would 
like to know is whether Mr. R. Walton Moore knew at the 
time this testimony was presented that this change in front 
was to be made. I have been told the determination was 
reached more than a week ago and I think there should be 
an explanation. 

“There are two kinds of satisfied shippers among the 
lumbermen. The first is the producers north of the Ohio 
River. An increase in the rates from the South will 
benefit them. Some of the southern yellow pine men 
may also be satisfied because if rates from the north 
Pacific coast are advanced 15 per cent the southern yel- 
low pine will have an advantage in the middle West grow- 
ing out of the changed relationship. The second class 
of satisfied shippers are those who believe if there is 
an advance in rates there will be an improvement in 
the service. They don’t know that this record is full of 
declaration to the effect that the advance in rates pro- 
posed will produce no more revenue than will be needed 
to cover the increased cost. Most of the shippers are 


also unaware of the fact that this demand for an in- 
crease is made in face of the fact that the carriers are 
obtaining a larger net now than they did last year, which 


was the most prosperous in their history. There is some- 
thing wrong with the rate adjustment when a carload 
of lumber worth $450 pays more for the haul from Mem: 
phis to Boston than does a carload of cottonseed oil worth 
$7,300. 

“According to the courts, the value of the service ren: 
dered is always one of the factors to be considered in 
making rates. There has been no testimony on that point. 
If there has been an increase in the value of the service, 
perhaps it arises from the fact that there is less of it 
than formerly.” 

Mr. Rixey’s Argument. 

In his argument Mr. Rixey said that the increased net 
of the southern carriers was due largely to the economies 
that they were forced to make in 1914. Commissioners 
McChord and Clements asked him many questions re 
specting the economies and increased revenues. Each 
question was designed apparently to bring out the fact 
that, while there were economies, the financial conditions 
of the southern carriers was improved by the increased 
volume of business done by them in 1915 and 1916. 


Mr. Rixey said that in his opinion the carriers had 
certainly justified an advance on lumber of one cent, 
which, of course, would be less than 15 per cent, the 
basis first suggested by the carriers. He was at particu- 
lar pains to show that the advances in 1916 resulting 
from the fourth section violation revisions were not large. 
He took Atlanta, the point where the rates were most 
depressed, and therefore causing the most striking fourth 
section violations, for the purpose of illustration. The 
total increase in operating revenues for all the terminal 
lines at Atlanta for two months amounted to only $144,- 
423. No allowances were made in that exhibit for re- 
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ductions at intermediate points. He said that a study of 
the results of_advances by the different roads showed jp. 
creases rahging from five to six per cent. For the L, ¢ 
N. the increase for four months amounted to only 3) 
per cent. The highest increase was on the Georgia Rail. 
road, 8.01 per cent. For one week the Seaboard Air Line 
had an increase of 3.9 per cent; the Southern, 5.6 per 
cent, the Central of Georgia, 6.4 per cent, and the At. 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 6.1. 

E. A. Haid, for the hardwood lumber interests west 
of the Mississippi River, protested against any further 
advance. He pointed out that that industry has been 
subjected to a number of advances during the last two 
or three years, and that it is now a question whether 
those in business can remain, even under existing rates, 
except in time of high prices. 

“How can it possibly be said that there is an emergency 
when a check of the revenues of 27 railroads in the 
South shows a 22 per cent increase in the net?” asked 
C. B. Ellis, speaking for the interests represented by 
W. A. Wimbish, detained at Atlanta by illness. “The 
returns for 1917 indicate that even if they are compelled 
to pay the higher prices for material and supplies they 
have alleged, this year will be better than any of its 
predecessors, 1916 alone excepted. They have surpluses 
two or three times as great as the estimate in expenses. 
The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the most foolish of 
southern roads, the greatest economic blunder, says it 
paid its expenses in March, the operating revenue of 
which was 37 per cent greater than February, and April 
was 47 per cent greater than March. But is the condition 
of the badly located, inefficiently managed railroad rea- 
son for imposing higher rates on all the people using 
the facilities of the railroads? 

“The southeastern roads are distinguished from others 
because they have not yet eompleted their general re- 
vision, undertaken as a result of the fourth section order. 
It will not be complete until September. The net returns 
are increasing over 1916. The big roads say their con- 
dition is satisfactory, but the money is needed for their 
weak neighbors. The mere fact that the proposed ad- 
vance is horizontal in percentage, shows that the rates 
would be unreasonable in comparison with those now in 
effect.” 

Adopting the arguments made by other attorneys speak- 
ing for southern lumber interests, Francis B. James, rep- 
resenting the ‘Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, asked the Commission to suspend the tariffs and 
conduct a regular investigation. The National Association 
of Paving Brick Manufacturers, said as to its product 
that there should be a suspension, because the railroads 
admit that the rates will be on an improper basis. 

A bitter arraignment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and other roads serving the natural ice com- 
panies operating in the Pocono Mountains, was made by 
H. C. Reynolds, for the Natural Ice Association. He said 
the existing rates, yielding 9.92 mills per ton-mile, are 
higher than they should be and suggested that they were 
put at that altitude because stock in the American Ice 
Company is held by stockholders of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. He charged that that ice company 
had obtained the business of the natural ice dealers in 
Philadelphia and that in carrying out a deliberate scheme 
for turning a still larger percentage over to the ice com , 
pany mentioned, the railroads have been furnishing de 
fective equipment, well knowing that the natural ice 
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dealers could not stand a high rate and the loss of their 
product caused by the defective equipment. 


“I feel like giving the little time that has been allotted 
to me to the railroads because they need it,” said T. W. 
Tomlinson, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association. “They put me in mind of the Denver banker 
who was taken to the poorhouse because he did not seem 
able to take care of himself. When they got him there 
they found a considerable quantity of cash on his person, 
a good many bonds, and certificates of deposit in several 
panks. I can see why they have a desire to have this 
Commission jam through the tariff without examination. 
They have capitalized an opportunity and call it an 
emergency. It is mainly hysteria with the carriers as 
an aberration as to most of their supporters. Railroads 
are not unlike every other industry and people in general 
in wanting more money for their work; it is a universal 
disease. They have lined with them various interests 
that furnish them supplies, who also want more money. 
Some industries, by dire threats, have been sandbagged 
into approving the claim of the railroads. Many traffic 
associations and industrial clubs have been whipped into 
line and are supporting the advance in the lively hope 
of extracting from the railroads some future benefits to 
their industries or ‘communities.” 

R. Walton Moore, for the southern roads generally, said 
that as to the South, not a word of testimony had been 
put into the record except as to the lumber industry. 
Smiling at his friend, J. V. Norman, who had denounced 
the change of the southern railroads from a request for 
15 per cent on lumber rates to a specific advance of one 
cent, Mr. Moore said that he had been practicing law 
more years than he would probably care to admit, but 
never before had it been suggested that he had trifled 
with the court in handling a case. His reference to trifling 
was in regard to Mr. Norman’s observations as to how 
greatly he had been surprised by the change of position 
by the southern roads announced by Mr. Goodwyn, traffic 
manager of the L. & N., when he was on the witness 
stand. ‘ 

“I did not know until I heard Mr. Goodwyn say a deci- 
sion had been reached to ask for a specific instead of a 
percentage advance,” said Mr. Moore. 


Thorne Hears Money Jingle. 


Argument was finished on the afternoon of June 12 
when Charles Donnelly, for the western carriers, answered 
observations made by Clifford Thorne, S. J. Wettrick, W. 
E. Lamb, Clyde B. Aitchison, J. H. Henderson and A. E. 
Helm, all of whom preceded him. 

Not one word admitting that the railroads have made 
out even the semblance of a case was uttered by attor- 
neys for the National Shippers’ Conference, the citrus 
fruit, lumber, canning or any other interest. Clifford 
Thorne became bitter in his remarks. 

“The railroad presidents are patriotically rallying around 
the flag, saying ‘Give us more money,’” said Thorne, near 
the close of his argument. “In the way Mr. Patterson pro- 
nounces patriotism you can hear the jingle of the dollars. 
At a time like this the railroads should be satisfied with 
the profits of former years instead of demanding more. 
If they were really patriotic they would withdraw these 
tariffs, say the emergency they anticipated has not trans- 
Dired, and announce they were going to do their bit.” 

As Thorne saw the question it is as to whether there is 
an emergency now. Inasmuch as the calculations of the 
Statisticians for the Shippers’ Conference and the experts 


for the western state commissions, based on the figures 
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produced by the railroads, show that even if all the in- 
creases in the prices of materials and the higher wages 
have to be paid, the net for 1917 will be larger than the 
net for 1915, the largest of any year, 1916 excepted, Mr. 
Thorne said there can be no showing of an emergency. He 
said there was an appearance of an emergency on March 
22, based on the figures for February. He warned the 
Commission, however, that time and again it had laid down 
the proposition that the figures for one month or even for 
one year cannot be taken as an infallible test. 

Mr. Thorne said, by way of comment on the testimony 
of the railroads in the form of resolutions favoring the 
increase, that he could have brought testimony showing 
that no fewer than ten railroad men went to one shipper 
in Waterloo, Ia., trying to persuade or coerce him into 
approving their proposition and that the railroads had run 
special trains through Illinois, practically threatening a 
shortage of cars if the shippers would not endorse their 
demands. 

“But I take it that this Commission is going to be guided 
by the facts, not by such things,” said he. “If I thought 
the political aspect of the matter were to be considered, I 
might say the people I represent have more votes than the 
railroads are able to control.” 

In his discussion of the matter, Mr. Donnelley said the 
western fruit interests might well protest against the 
proposed advance, as they had, both by testimony and in 
the arguments of Mr. Lamb. 


“The western carriers base their request for a prompt 
advance in their freight rates,” he said, “upon the ground 
that increases in wages, taxes ‘and prices of fuel and 
railway supplies have given rise to an emergency. It is 
shown that of twenty of the leading carriers in the west- 
ern district operating 110,000 out of 140,000 miles of rail- 
road the net income, which in the calendar year 1916 
amounted to $403,000,000( would have been reduced to 
$277,000,000 if those roads had been operated in that year 
under the conditions as to wages, fuel prices and material 
prices which now prevail or which within a few weeks 
must be met. 


“While it is true that the net operating revenues of 
the western lines during the first four months of the 
present calendar year have not declined as rapidly as 
have those of the eastern carriers, this is explained by 
the fact that, because of the protection afforded by con- 
tracts shortly to expire, the western carriers have not 
felt to the same extent as have the carriers of the East 
the burden of the higher prices. Upon the expiration of 
contracts now outstanding new ones must be made on 
the basis of prices now prevailing; and, to refer only to 
a single item, the carriers receiving their fuel supply 
from the head of the lakes must pay for it at prices 
exceeding by probably 100 per cent the prices at which 
they are now being supplied. 

“Our oponents insist that even if the net revenues 
were to be reduced to the point where they would be 
inadequate to meet fixed charges and present dividend 
requirements, there is in the accumulated surplus a fund 
which may be resorted to. A surplus of any considerable 
size is possessed by only a few of the carriers and, where 
possessed, it is for the most part reinvested in property 
and is not available for distribution among stockholders. 
So far as it exists in the form of cash it is not more than 
is needed for working capital. 

“It is a cardinal principle of rate-making that the value 
of the service, as well as the cost of the service, is to 
be considered in determining what the freight rate shall 
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be. Viewed from this standpoint also, the increases are 
justified. The commodities which the carriers are now 
moving have increased in value from 50 per cent to 200 
per cent since the freight rates on which they move were 
established. Such traffic can easily pay the increase pro- 
posed, and this is generally recognized by those who 
must pay it. The sentiment of shippers regarding the 
proposed advance, as evidenced by hundreds of petitions 
addressed to the Commission, is overwhelmingly in favor 
of it. 

“The great need of the time, accentuated as it is by 
the crisis upon which we are entering, is for increased 
transportation efficiency. This demand cannot be met, nor 
can present efficiency be maintained, if the transportation 
industry is denied the right possessed and exercised by 
all other forms of industry of meeting increased expenses 
by increased charges.” 

Cc. B. Aitchison Heard. 

At the closing session of arguments Clyde B. Aitchison 
said the entire Pacific coast lumber industry is opposed 
to the fifteen per cent advance. Every kind of lumber and 
every district is represented before the Commission in 
opposition, because of the detrimental effect on prosper- 
ity which has just got under way on the coast. The state 
commission have joined in the protest. A percentage ad- 
vance, he said, would be a calamity because of the effect 
on relationships. There is more of an emergency before 
the lumber industry, he said, than there can possibly be 
before the railroads. 

There is no justification, he said, for the advance to the 
carriers in the Pacific coast northwest. They have sur- 
pluses large enough to tide them over any temporary re- 
cession such as took place in February. The lumbermen, 
on the contrary, have either gone through bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings or barely escaped them. The rates proposed are 
unreasonable and the only justification offered is the neces- 
sities of carriers in other sections. It is admitted that the 
proposed rates would be unjustly discriminatory at least 
until the relationships could be adjusted. 

“These protestants are entitled to rates which comply 
with the law at all times,” said Mr. Aitchison. “In effect 
the carriers propose that the Commission shall put the 
coast lumbermen out of business while they are adjust- 
ing relationships. There is no reasonable expectation that 
the carriers can work out a satisfactory readjustment in a 
reasonable time, There is no warrant for putting the lum- 
bermen out of business for even a day. The readjustment 
should have been worked out before a proposition was 
made to advance rates.” 

According to W. E. Lamb, he had so few minutes that 
he could do no more than state his facts, much less de- 
velop his thought that the railroads were asking the Com- 
mission to do for all the bankrupt and poorly located 
roads what it would not think of doing for one, standing 
alone. He said that if the Wabash came asking higher 
rates because it was in a bad financial condition, the 
Commission would not think of acceding to such a re- 
quest, so as to keep the road out of the hands of a 
receiver. He could see no reason why by lumping all the 
roads that are in trouble, with those that are not, any 
justification was created for the doing of something that 
would not be done for each one of the weak brethren. 
Lamb specifically protested against the advances on citrus 
fruits, nuts and cream separators. 

If the railroads are really in need of revenue, the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club favor an 
advance, said S. J. Wettrick, but he said that if the busi- 
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ness men of that city could have heard the testimony he 
doubted whether one would even admit there was the 
slightest reason for advancing the transportation c¢ sts, 
particularly in view of the ten and twenty-five per cent 
advances on both east and westbound rates, after the 
Spokane decision in the Schedule C case. 

In behalf of the western state commissions, J. H. Hep- 
derson, commerce counsel of the Iowa commission, said 
the desire of the state officials was to help the federal 
body obtain the facts; therefore they had their statis. 
ticians prepare figures. 

“There is no warrant for denying a suspension and in- 
vestigation, unless there is an emergency,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson. “It seems impossible to me for anyone to say 
there is an emergency. The testimony clearly shows there 
is no need of more revenue, unless it be assumed the raijl- 
roads are entitled to have a larger net during the war 
than they have been obtaining during peace. I am not 
able to carry figures in my head, but when it is shown 
the railroads are making more than what most persons 
believe is a reasonable return on their investment, there 
can be no emergency.” 

At the closing session, immediately after the noon re- 
cess of June 12, A. E. Helm, for the Kansas commission, 
discussed the matter under four heads: The so-called 
national emergency; the impaired credit of the carriers, 
and the need of more money; the propriety of a percent- 
age increase in rates; and increases in rates based upon 
predictions as to conditions in the future. He could see 
no emergency or need of more revenue in face of the 
returns showing more money than before. 

“I cannot escape the conviction, even if I desired, that 
the dissenting opinion of Commissioner Clements in the 
five per cent case was based on sound principles and 
that there is great need for this Commission to limit 
its action to. the authority conferred upon it by law,” said 
Mr. Helm. “I firmly believe there is no authority in the 
law permitting the Commission to allow an increase upon 
a percentage basis. Such an increase must inevitably 
produce injustice in the making of rates. It certainly 
does not lie in the power of this Commission to make 
lawful, rates which are declared by the statute to be 
unlawful, and that is what the carriers are asking the 
Commission to do in this case.” 


Ben C. Marsh, representing associations interested in 
having the lands of public utilities valued before any 
more rate-making is done, furnished a: diversion. Charles 
Donnelly gave him a few minutes. He gathered up a 
few minutes here and there and Chairman Hall added a 
few minutes so as to give him an opportunity. Donnelly 
regretted his permission when Marsh denounced the Min- 
nesota rate decision as a violation of the command, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” and altogether the most immoral decision 
ever made, because Justice Hughes therein laid down the 
rule that in appraising the land of a carrier the present 
value and not the original cost is to be set down in the 
inventory. Donnelly objected, but Marsh was allowed to 
finish, although Chairman Hall felt constrained to tell 
him what the present proceeding was about and Commis- 
sioner Daniels asked him how a rate could be reduced 
if the Commission followed his suggestion that there be 
no change until after the land owned by the carriers had 
been appraised. 

End of Hearings. 

The hearing part of the fifteen per cent case, in its 
preliminary stage, came to an end the afternoon of Juné 
8. The carriers closed their rebuttal testimony just before 
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the noon recess and then the Commission allowed the 
security holders, under the leadership of S. Davies War- 
field, to go upon the stand in an independent effort to 
pack up the contention of the carriers that they are facing 
an emergency. 

Clifford Thorne, to prepare himself for the coming of 
the bankers, who legally were guided-by Frank Hager- 
man of Kansas City, studied the reports of the Commis- 
sion in the New Haven and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton-Ann Arbor cases, particularly with reference to the 
acts of J. P. Morgan & Co. and other bankers, in fur- 
nishing, as the Commission asserted, money with which 
the railroad properties were exploited and the public was 
gulled into buying “securities” that were hardly worth 
the paper on which the words and figures of bonds were 
published. His idea was that if time on cross-examina- 
tion allowed, he would ask each witness if any of the 
pankers who furnished money used by Morgan & Co. 
was represented in the organization of security holders 
coming forward now to tell the Commission about an 
emergency. 

Luther M. Walter presented extracts from the doleful 
prophecies of railroad presidents in other advanced rate 
hearings. He also made the point that the figures for 
February, 1914, and February, 1917, were the worst ever 
put down in the books and railroads, and necessarily in 
the report they made to the Commission. He asked how 
it happened that in the years mentioned, which were the 
years when large general advances were demanded, the 
showing of the railroads was so much worse than in any 
other Februaries. He also wanted to know why, if things 
were so bad in those two Februaries, it happened that 
there was such a rapid recovery. His intimation was 
strong that the February figures were doctored in each 
of the years mentioned for the purposes of the cases. 

President Ripley of the Santa Fe was put on the stand 
on June 8 by the attorneys for the western lines to ex- 
plain how it came that for the fiscal year 1916 that carrier 
had an unappropriated surplus, mainly cash, of something 
like $43,000,000. Mr. Ripley said the: year had been a 
good one, as everybody knew. The road found that it 
could sell $10,000,000 worth of bonds to advantage, so it 
took them out of the treasury and marketed them for 
the payment of bills that will fall due on July 1, 1917. 
He said that the carrier had a quantity of bills and obli- 
gations maturing on that day and naturally it made pro- 
vision to meet them. i“ 

“You have been quoted as saying the Santa Fe will 
Imake between fifteen and sixteen per cent this year,” 
suggested Mr. Walter. 

“Yes, I believe I have.” : 

“You still believe you will make that much?” 

“Yes, I doe,” 

“That’s all,” said Walter, closing the cross-examination. 

Just at the close of the hearing the southern lines put 
on Randall Clifton, freight traffic manager of the Southern. 
He introduced copies of letters from shippers tending to 
discredit the testimony put in for W. A. Wimbish by 
C. B. Ellis. The latter objected and Chairman Hall ruled 
them out, not, however, until after a scrappy little debate 
between Mr. Ellis and R. Walton Moore, who suggested 
that the testimony of the shippers was the murmuring 
of the shallows while the real deeps were quit. 

“I have been getting letters and telegrams like that 
by day and by night from shippers and carriers,” sug- 
8ested Commissioner McChord. 

“And from bankers?” interrogatively remarked Com- 
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missioner Clark, and McChord modified his statement so 
as to include bankers. The two commissioners indicated 
that they did not think much of letters and telegrams 
that apparently were sent at the suggestion of either 
shippers or carriers. Mr. Ellis took the matter seriously 
and said that if the Commission admitted the letters he 
would insist either upon filing affidavits showing how they 
were procured or insisting upon the writers. coming to 
Washington to show how they came to write them. 

The eastern carriers submitted revised estimates show- 
ing that they expected, if the advance was allowed, to 
have an increase of $158,585,000 in their operating reve- 
nue. They said the Adamson law increase would cost 
them $36,500,000 and other increases in wages enough to 
bring the total to $77,000,000. They estimated the in- 
crease in the cost of locomotive fuel to be $68,400,000, or 
64 per cent. 

They also put in figures for April showing a decrease 
of 4.85 per cent in operating revenue as compared with 
April, 1916, and 11.74 in the operating income. 

Frank Nay, comptroller of the Rock Island, was re- 
called and Clifford Thorne made him admit that Graddy 
Cary had correctly copied the figures showing the con- 
dition of the Southern Pacific Company as distinguished 
from the Southern Pacific System. He insisted, however, 
in changing the figures so as to make it show a smaller 
percentage of net operating revenue than Mr. Cary had 
shown, which was something over 34 per cent. 

At the afternoon session of June 7 Division Superin- 
tendent Blundell of the Omaha road testified that that 
road had changed its division points in an effort to save 
an increase in expenses caused by the Adamson law, but 
that the changes were not effective in that way. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the old division points would be 
restored. ; 

Assistant Comptroller Lamb of the L. & N. was on the 
stand for two or three hours explaining and amplifying 
figures for the southern carriers. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A summary of the results of railroad operations in April 
was given out by the Commission on June 9, for 181 rail- 
roads having a mileage of 227,099. It shows an increas- 
ing gross for the country as a whole and an increasing net 
for each of the three districts except the eastern. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue in- 
creased from $279,619,000 to $316,482,000; expenses from 
$189,049,000 to $225,812,000 and the net from $90,570,000 
to $90,670,000, or from $396 to $397 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district the gross increased from $127,- 
847,000 to $140,805,000; expenses from $87,860,000 to $105,- 
672,000, and the net declined from $39,986,000 to $36,133,- 
000, or from $704 to $619 per mile. 

In the southern, the gross operating revenue increased 
from $41,827,000 to $47,864,000; expenses from $27,584,000 
to $32,874,000 and net from $14,243,000 to $14,909,000, or 
from $335 to $351 per mile. 

In the western district the increase in the operating 
revenue was from $109,944,000 to $127,812,000; expenses 
from $73,604,000 to $87,266,000, and the net from $36,330,- 
000 to $40,546,000, or from $284 to $315 per mile. 

The influence of February is still seen in the summary 
for the four months ending with April. The net for the 
country as a whole went down from $1,498 to $1,408 per 
mile; in the eastern district from $2,608 to $2,022; in the 
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southern it advanced from $1,348 to $1,434 and in the 
West from $1,054 to $1,126. But for the slump in the 
eastern district, the gross and net for the first four months 
of the calendar year for the country as a whole would 
be greater than for the corresponding months of 1916, 
notwithstanding the increased wages and higher costs of 
materials and supplies. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INCIDENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The Great Northern and Northern Pacific have com- 
pleted the incident created at the cross-examination of 
W. P. Trickett, manager of the Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation, in the fifteen per cent case, when he said that 
the railroads had been “pounding” the interests of Min- 
neapolis, which statement, he said, was supported by let- 
ters in his files at Minneapolis. In a letter to Attorney- 
Examiner Watkins the railroads have reproduced that 
part of the cross-examination relating to the “pounding,” 
in which Mr. Trickett said he had letters showing pound- 
ing by the railroads in his files. 

In his letter to Mr. Watkins, Mr. Trickett said that “in 
reviewing correspondence files received from my office I 
find some letters containing sharp expressions by officials 
of:said carriers respecting advances in rates and severely 
criticizing our association and me personally for opposi- 
tion thereto, but they do not bear specific reference to the 
fifteen per cent increase, as I thought they did when I 
answered Mr. Donnelly.” 

The railroads in their lettem said that since the witness 
had failed to support his charge of improper activity on 
the part of the defendant railroads in this case, they 
did not consider it necessary to answer his further un- 
supported charges, including the letter of F. E. Kenaston, 
which was written after the examination-of the witness. 
The letter was written by W. L. Barnes in behalf of the 
two railroad companies. He said that in obedience to 
specific instructions from the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific, he wished to deny every charge of improper 
conduct contained in Trickett’s letter to Watkins, dated 
May 31, and to submit to the Commission copies of the 
correspondence and other information in his possession 
on the situation at Minneapolis. Among the letters sub- 
mitted by Mr. Barnes is one from J. G. Woodworth, second 
vice-president of the Northern Pacific, on April 14, in 
regard to demurrage rules. The only letter written by any 
official of the Great Northern to Mr. Trickett since Janu- 
ary 1 of this year was that signed by W. P. Kenney and 
dated April 15, and that also pertained to the handling of 
grain at Minneapolis. Mr. Kenney remarked in that letter 
that if Mr. Trickett did not oppose the rules and regu- 
lations there under discussion it would be rather extraor- 
dinary. “You have almost an unbroken record in that 
line, and it would be rather extraordinary if you deviated 
from your practice of railroad baiting in this particular 
instance,” said Mr. Kenney. 


ACTION ON INCREASE RECONSIDERED. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
has reconsidered its action of last month in the matter 
of an increase of freight rates. At the May meeting it 


was resolved that a reasonable increase would not be 
opposed provided the increase did not take effect on ship- 
ments of lumber ordered before April 25, and that action 
be taken by the railroads to secure sufficient cars by the 
time the increase should be declared in effect. 


June 4, 
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at a special meeting of the organization, the questiop 
was reopened on pleas that stronger action should be 
taken. After discussion it was decided to wire a protest 
to the Commission against any increase whatever and call. 
ing attention to the fact that the trade has stood recent 
increases of from 20 to 40 per cent in freight rates and 
that there is no just reason for adding further burdens op 


the industry. 


ADVANCE ON COAL AND COKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Only two weak protests were made June 8 to the suspen. 
sion board against the proposed advance of fifteen cents 
a ton on coal and coke. Mr. Tracey, attorney for the Sea- 
board By-Products Company, with a plant in New Jersey, 
not far from New York, protested in behalf of that com. 
pany against the advance on coke, claiming it was extor- 
tionate for the shortness of the haul involved. The other 
protest was made by a tin plate manufacturer in Wesi 
Virginia, with three plants. Neither was extensively pre- 
pared with his protest, believing that others would be there 
to carry the burden. Their thought was that the advance, 
being so comparatively large, the suspension board would 
be overwhelmed with a mass of testimony, 

Answering a question, Chairman Crosland expressed the 
belief that there would be no further opportunity to pro- 
test, but he suggested that if there were any additional 
facts they might be sent along for the consideration of 
the Commission. 

It is known that the railroads made particularly strong 
efforts to keep down opposition to what they had pro- 


posed. They acted on the theory that, inasmuch as every , 


miner and manufacturer is getting big prices for his prod- 
uct, all should be willing to share their prosperity with 
the railroads. In their formal discussions they represented 
to the heads of large concerns, not the traffic managers, 
that when normal times return there can be no question 
but that the railroads will see the necessity for return 
ing to normal rates. In that way they were able to over: 
rule protests prepared by traffic managers and prevent 
their being presented. In one instance a large shipper 
withdrew his printed protest because the railroad med 
persuaded executives superior to the traffic manager that 
it would. not be seemly to protest, because a flat advance 
left the relationships undisturbed, 


APPLICATION FOR REHEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
An application for rehearing has been filed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio in No. 8569, Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
vs. B. & O.; on the ground that there was no evidence 
in the record on which the Commission could have based 
its declaration, “but we do not understand that carriers 
can so adjust their relations with connections as to unduly 
prefer shippers via one connection over those shipping via 
another.” The Baltimore & Ohio declined to switch for 
the complaining road at a rate as low as that given the 
Erie. The Commission found and ordered that it should 
treat the Akron, Canton & Youngstown as favorably as 
it treats the Erie & Pennsylvania. In its petition for 4 
rehearing the Baltimore & Ohio made the point that n0 
shipper: was a party to the proceeding; that the case was 
based wholly on an allegation of discrimination by the 
B. & O. between carriers. It believes the report and 
order of the Commission to be prejudicial to its interests, 
hence the application for rehearing. 
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PRIORITY OF SHIPMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

It developed June 15 that by eliminating all those parts 
of the priority of shipments bill authorizing compensation 
to the railroads for losses arising from observance of 
priority orders, Senator Newlands hopes to pass the pri- 
ority bill in a few days. He did not ask the committee 
about this change. Objections by those who thought ship- 
pers should also be reimbursed if railroads were to re- 
ceive anything more than the published rates for what 
they did, forced him to the conclusion that he could not 
put through a bill providing compensation for the carriers 
and denying it to shippers. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the bill can pass without also the elimination of 
the provision absolving the railroads from their obliga- 
tions to shippers. 

Ineffectual efforts were made June 8 and 9 by Chairman 
Newlands, of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
to have the Senate pass the priority shipment bill, S. 2356. 
Qn the first-mentioned day Senator Martin, the Demo- 
cratic leader, suggested the holding of an executive ses- 
sion, thereby causing delay. On the second day he moved 
an adjournment before 4 o’clock in the afternoon, which 
is an early hour for quitting work in the Senate these 


days. 

The bill did not really come up for serious discussion 
until the second day. Then Senator Smith, of Georgia, 
began taking it apart to show that not a ruler on earth 
ever had such power over the property of the citizen or 
subject in a civilized nation as the bill proposes first to 
give the president and then to allow him to delegate it to 
anybody he sees fit without so much as “by your leave” 
addressed to the Senate or the House, although, even in 
war time, it is assumed to be necessary to ask the advice 
and consent of the Senate to have a postmaster named. 


On the first day Senator Cummins had the last sentence 
of the bill amended. That is the sentence that absolves 
acommon carrier from the obligation to carry with safety 
and reasonable dispatch. As amended, the sentence reads: 
“Any carrier complying with any such order for prefer- 
ence or priority herein authorized shall be exempt from 
any and all provisions in existing law imposing civil or 
criminal pains, penalities, obligations or liablities upon 
carriers by reason of giving such preference or priority in 
compliance with such order or direction.” 


The Iowa senator said that, as originally phrased, the 
sentence did not accurately convey the idea its framers 
had in mind. But the changed sentence does not meet 
the objection which has hitherto been made, which is that, 
while the bill provides a method whereby a carrier dam- 
aged by such order or direction may apply to the Com- 
mission for reparation, there is nothing in it providing 
compensation for the damaged shipper. 

The discussion of the bill on June 8 developed the fact 
that Senator Cummins, usually the most censorious of 
men on every proposal to place large power in the hands 
of the President or any other representative of the execu- 
tive branch of the government, was backing the measure, 
which deprives the shipper of power to recover for damage 
he may suffer by reason of a preference or priority order, 
While providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Shall ascertain the amount of damage a carrier may have 
suffered by reason of such a preference or priority order, 
and make an award of damage. Usually also the Iowa 
Senator bestirs himself in behalf of the shipper rather 
than in the interest of the carrier. 
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Senators Smith, of Georgia, and Reed, of Missouri, took 
the ground that there is no necessity for conferring des- 


potic authority upon the President or anybody else. Early 
in the debate Mr. Reed asked Senator Smith whether the 
bill will not place in the hands of the railroads’ war board 
absolute power to control the shipment of substantially all 
freight in the United States “and deprive of all oppor- 
tunity to recover any compensation the citizen who may 
be wronged or injured by the refusal to accept or transport 
his freight.” 
Senator Smith Opposes Bill. 

“I am not sure about the question of depriving him of 
the right to recover compensation,” said Senator Smith. 
“It would undoubtedly create despotic power in the con- 
trol of shipments whether that be exercised by the Presi- 
dent or by someone named by the President. If that 
power is used with benevolence we will have a benevolent 
despotism. If it is used otherwise, it might constitute an 
oppressive despotism. What I am protesting against is 
such despotic powers being vested anywhere; and before 
I get through I hope to show that the emergency can be 
met without giving such powers.” 

Senator Newlands tried to correct what he said was a 
misapprehension on the part of his colleague from Georgia. 
He said that it was not intended that the power to fix 
priorities shall be placed in the hands of the railroads’ 
war board. 

“On the contrary, this railroad committee is, under this 
statute, to be appointed simply to receive the orders of 
the President—not to originate them,” said Senator New- 
lands. 

“It absolutely puts in the hands of this war committee 
despotic power over the movement of transportation and 
the privilege of producers in this country, whether on the 
farm or in the factory, to have their products loaded to 
market,” replied Senator Smith of Georgia. 

Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, asked the Georgian if he 
was not stating the power too broadly. The Ohioan sug- 
gested that priority would be ordered only when the Presi- 
dent thought the public safety or the public defense re- 
quired it. 

Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, seriously questioned 
the accuracy of the declaration made by Senator Smith, of 
Georgia, that the bill would delegate authority to the 
President and then authorize him to delegate his dele- 
gated authority and that such delegation would naturally 
be made to the railroads’ war board. 

“I think that is the legal construction of the language 
used,” said Mr. Smith, “and I have not any doubt about 
the fact that that would be its practical operation. The 
President begins acting when he thinks the public safety 
requires. There already has been action, as the senator 
from Missouri has stated, and this is to legalize it. The 
bill is now legally to take the place of that which has 
heretofore been illegal.” 

Senator Cummins wanted to know in what instances 
preferences or priorities have been granted. Senator 
Smith said that he could not give the action in detail, but 
he had heard from the chairman of the railroad com- 
mittee (Fairfax Harrison) that there is a committee of 
railroad men (Car Committee of the A. R. A.) which is 
already indicating to the railroads what they shall ship. 
He said he had heard also from the chairman of the ad- 
visory commission, the president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, that that was now being done. 

In an exchange of views between Senators Brandegee and 
Smith, the former raised the question as to whether prefer- 
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ence should be given to shipments of food for noncom- 
batant civilians in the allied countries of Europe. Sen- 
ator Smith said the noncombatants of Europe should take 
their chances of getting food on an equality with the non- 
combatants of the United States. 

“What would the senator from Georgia say about all 
food products that were necessary to supply our allies— 
foreign shipments of food products?” asked Brandegee. 

“I think a discrimination could be made .as to food 
supplied for military purposes,’ answered Smith. 

“No,” said Brandegee, “supposing it is not for military 
purposes. Supposing it is to support the lives of our 
allies?” 

“I think they ought to take their chances with our own 
people in the movement of food,” said the Georgian. 


Shippers Get Busy. 


It is a moral certainty that the bill will not be passed 
in the form in which it was reported back to the Senate 
by Senator Newlands’s committee. Shippers are drawing 
the attention of their senators to the fact as they see it 
that the last sentence in that bill would give common 
carriers unlimited opportunity for absolution from the 
effect of their negligence by affording them an opportunity 
to say that whatever they have done was done as a result 
of their compliance with an order from the President re- 
quiring them to give preference to a designated com- 
modity or a particular shipment, Guy M. Freer, president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, had a talk with 
Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, June 11, on that point. The 
Ohio senator has been a supporter of the bill in the form 
in which it was sent back to the Senate, because he knew 
that during the war there must be some authority that 
will be able to move absolutely essential commodities with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Freer said he was in full sympathy with the idea 
underlying the bill, but he could not consent that anything 
and everything done by a railroad in compliance with a 
priority order should have the effect of absolving the car- 
rier from liability to the shipper. Mr. Freer was able to 
point to specific cases arising in Ohio in which, if the 
priority bill had been law, carrers would have escaped 
liability. Mr. Freer made the point to Senator Pomerene 
that if it is necessary for the national defense that a 
given manufacturer must be denied transportation the 
nation should reimburse him just as completely as it would 
if it took over his factory and operated it for the benefit 
of the public. Mr. Freer said that denying transportation 
to a particular man has exactly the same effect as con- 
fiscating his property. He argued to the senator that the 
railroads should not be the judge of the quality of the 
things it might do. in compliance with a priority order 
from the President. He said that the bill makes pro- 
vision for compensating a carrier that suffers damage by 
reason of compliance with the priority order, and that he 
could see no reason why a shipper damaged by such an 
order should not be deemed equally meritorious with the 
railroads. 

Mr. Freer said he did not go as far as Senator Smith, 
of Georgia, the principal opponent of the bill in the discus- 
sions thus far had. The Georgian was opposed to placing 
such power in the hands of the President or any undesig- 
nated body. He had not said that he thought the power 
should be exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but his whole argument had been to show how risky 
it would be to give the President the power and then to 
provide that, whatever the railroads may do in carrying 
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out an order, they shall be free from the pains and peng). 
ties and obligations imposed by existing laws. 


Amendments Offered. 

A determined effort is being made by the opponents of 
the priority shipment bill to have it amended so as to 
place the shipper, in the matter of direct damages gy. 
fered by him, on a plane of equality with the carrier. 
Senator Smith of Georgia has offered an amendment cop. 
sisting of a substitute for section 2 and proposing the 
creation of a board of five members to be known as the 
transportation priority board, the members of which 
would be appointed by the President, confirmed by the 
Senate. Following is the amendment: 


Provided, That if by reason of freeing the carrier jp 
consequence of compliance with any such order or diree. 
tion from liability under existing law imposing civil pen. 
alties, obligations, or liabilities any shipper is damaged, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, upon appli- 
cation by such shipper and upon notice to the Attorney- 
General of the United States and after due hearing, de 
termine the amount of such damage, which amouni shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any funds 
in his hands not otherwise appropriated, and further pro. 
ceedings may be had upon such finding similar to those 
provided in this section where claims are filed for damages 
by carriers. 


Strike out section 2 and substitute the following: 


Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to ap. 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a board of five members, which shall be known as the 
transportation priority board, which board shall hold 
office and exercise the authority herein conferred for and 
during the continuance of the war unless earlier terni- 
nated by act of Congress or order of the President. That 
for-such period of time as said transportation priority 
board shall remain in existence it shall have power to in- 
vestigate problems of transportation by common carriers 
by rail or water and when it finds that the national de 
fense or the public welfare so requires it may decide and 
direct that certain traffic shall have priority or preference 
in transportation, and having so found and so notified the 
common carriers they shall carry into effect such direc. 
tions notwithstanding any provision of law now existing 
to the contrary. Such directions may be made from time 
to time or for specific periods of time or may be modified 
or rescinded at any time by the board. 

Sec. 3. . That each member of such board shall receive 
compensation at the rate of per annum. A majority 
of the board shall constitute a quorum. The board may 
select a chairman and adopt rules and regulations in re 
gard to its procedure and the conduct of its business. 
The board may employ a secretary and employ and fix 
the compensation of such officers and employes as it may 
find necessary for the performance of its duties, and may 
rent suitable offices. All necessary expenses of the board, 
including traveling expenses of its members or its em- 
ployes, shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation 
of vouchers therefor approved.by the chairman of the 
board and by such person or persons as may be directed 
by the board. The expenses of the board, including the 
payment of salaries, shall be paid as may be directed by 
the President, out of funds which may be provided to 
meet the expenses of national security and defense. 

Sec. 4. That all common carriers are hereby directed 
and required to establish forthwith and to maintain col 
tinuously in the city of Washington during the period of 
the war an agency or a committee of railroad officers o 
officials fully empowered by such carriers to receive 02 
the part of all carriers notice and service of such orders 
and directions as may be issued by the transportation 
priority board and to arrange for a prompt compliance 
therewith by such carriers, and it shall be the duty of 
any and all officers and agents of such carriers by rail o 
water to obey strictly and conform promptly to such 
orders. 

Sec. 5. That if by reason of giving preference or pri 
ority of transportation under any order or direction at 
thorized hereunder or by reason of disarrangement of 
traffic caused by giving such preference or priority any 
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carrier shall suffer injury or damage, the transportation 
priority board shall, upon application of the carrier and 
upon notice to the Atterney-General of the United States, 
after due hearing, determine the amount thereof. If any 
shipper, by reason of the priorities of shipments, shall 
be deprived of his rights under existing law now imposing 
civil liabilities upon carriers, the transportation priority 
poard shall, upon application by such shipper and upon 
notice to the Attorney-General of the United States, after 
due hearing, determine the amount of such injury. Any 
carrier complying with any such order or direction herein 
authorized shall be exempt from any and all provisions 
in existing law imposing civil or criminal pains, penalties, 
obligations, or liabilites upon carriers on account of such 
action. : 

The transportation priority board shall report to Con- 
gress from time to time any amounts covering damages 
to carriers or. to shippers which they are required to in- 
yestigate and pass upon as hereinabove provided. 

Sec. 6. That all general rules adopted by the trans- 
portation priority board shall become effective only after 
they are approved by the President, and special orders 
creating priorities and preferences in transportation shall 
become effective only after they are approved by the 
Council of National Defense. 


Senator Norris, of Nebraska, in his amendment, merely 
added to the language employed by Senator Newlands the 
words indicating the intention of Congress that shippers, 
like the railroads, shall go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an award of damages suffered by reason 
of an order of priority or preference. 


Views of Senator Knox. 

The bill, which at one time seemed likely to go through 
the Senate without discussion, has attracted the attention 
of the ablest lawyers in that body. Senator Knox joined 
the debate June 11, saying that he regarded the measure 
as not only wise and prudent, but moderate, in the sense 
that it imposes on the government a less liability to the 
railroad companies than would be imposed if the entire 
property were taken over and managed under govern- 
mental direction. 

The senator, while a Republican of strong convictions, 
indicated that it is his belief that in time of war Congress 
should legislate “on the theory that private property may be 
taken for public use, and not only may private property be 
taken for public use in toto—that is, the full possession of 
private property and its administration taken for public use 
—but the taking may be to the extent only that the use 
demands, and that extent may only be partial. So my first 
Proposition is, that without doubt if the exigencies of 
war demand, the President of the United States could 
take the absolute and undisputed possession of the rail- 
toads and use them for the purposes of the government; 
but evidently, in the judgment of those responsible for this 
bill, no such situation has yet arisen. They evidently 
are of the opinion that only partial use was an immediate 
necessity, or an immediate possibility, which is quite the 
Same thing. 

“The President has not one iota of authority under the 
Provisions of this bill to order a discrimination in respect 
of any class of freight, or any shipment of any class of 
freight, which does not measure up to the provision that 
it must be necessary for the public security and the public 
defense,” 

Senator Hardwick of Georgia told of a talk he had had 
with Daniel Willard about the bill, in which he said 
Mr. Willard had said that under its provisions the Presi- 
dent » ould have the power to say, as between pianos and 
organ:. which should have priority of movement. 

“I heve not the slightest hesitation in stating that there 
is not within the four corners of this bill the slightest 
authority for sach construction,” said Senator Knox. Sen- 
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ator Hardwick, however, made the point that inasmuch 
as it was the intention of those who framed the bill to 
have the railroads’ war board administer it, such a con- 
struction would likely be placed on the proposed statute. 
Senator Newlands said that Mr. Willard had used the 
same illustration in talking with him, placing pianos and 
organs on one side and coal and iron ore on the other, 
and said that under the bill the President would have 
the authority to say whether coal or iron ore or the 
musical instruments would move first. Senator Harwick 
retorted that Mr. Willard had used the illustration both 
ways. Senator Knox said that while the opinion of Mr. 
Willard was entitled to respect, he was discussing the 
bill as he knows the lawyers of the Senate would discuss 


‘it if it were a law. Turning to the amendment offered 


by Senator Norris of Nebraska, he said it did not deal 
with the relation between the railroads and the govern- 
ment. 


“The amendment brings in the alleged claim for equities 
of a third party, the shippers,” said Senator Knox. “It 
has no proper relation to the determination of the question 
as to how far we should go in vesting in the President 
the right to take the railroads, or take the use of the 
railroads, and the compensation that should be allowed 
for that use. It seeks to bring in the idea that one of the 
instances or one of the effects of that taking is to take 
from the citizens of the country, who have shipments to 
make in the ordinary course of their business over the 
railroads, the privilege of making those shipments. Of 
course, it does, to a greater or less degree. It goes with- 
out the necessity of argument that if the government 
requires the use of the rails in respect to a new class 
of shipments, out of a respect to a class of shipments 
that public security and derense demands shall be in- 
stantly made, the rails cannot be occupied by two classes 
of traffic at the same time; and the preferential class of 
traffic which the President: may designate as for the pub- 
lic security and defense will, as I say, necessarily exclude 
the ordinary traffic of commerce, at least temporarily. 


“But where was it ever heard of in any government 
that the inconveniences attendant upon war, even though 
resulting in pecuniary damage, were ever made the basis 
of a claim against the government that was fighting that 
war for the people who were temporarily sustaining those 
inconveniences? The government reaches out and takes 
your son out of your business, upon whom you are de- 
pending for its success; takes your manager by force of 
the draft;. aye, they take your entire organization. Has 
anyone ever heard of that being made a basis of a claim 
for damage against the government? It is true that under 
the constitution of the United States, if the government 
takes your mule worth $30, it must compensate you for 
the mule, because the constitution so provides; but there 
is not in this land, and never was in any land, any pro- 
vision of law that if it takes your son, or your manager 
or your employes, even though the result of that taking 
might be your certain bankruptcy, it is the basis of a 
pecuniary claim against the government.” 


Senators Reed and Smith said the bill provided for 
compensation for the railroads for the difference between 
what they received from the government and what they 
would have received if the President had not given a 
priority order; that is to say, it. proposes that they shall 
at all times, notwithstanding that other citizens suffer, 
by reason of the war, be assured of the most profitable 
form of business. Senator Reed said that in one aspect 
it was a question as to whether Congress could empower 
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the President to declare precedence between private ship- 
ments, neither of which shipments had anything to do 
with the matter of military supplies or equipment, “but 
all of which may be said in the broadest possible sense 
to conserve the general welfare, and in that sense to 
conserve our military strength.” Senator Reed said the 
bill provided. special compensation for the railroads over 
and above their published rates simply because they 
might move the traffic more expeditiously than under 
ordinary circumstances. “They should not be given any- 
thing except the ordinary rate,” said he. “They should 
not be given any resultant damages; any damages for 
interfering with their traffic anything except that which 
is covered by the rate itself unless we extend the full 
right of recovery to all shippers who have their goods 
in transit, and for this reason: War, as has been justly 
said, visits its calamities upon its people. When you go 
beyond the mere direct compensation for property which 
you may take, you have entered the vast field of conse- 
quential damages, the boundaries of which no man can 
draw. For instance, you say to the railroad company: 
‘Your traffic was disarranged as to a certain train; there- 
fore, you can recover all the consequential damages.’ 
You say to the shipper whose train has been sidetracked: 
‘You can recover your damages because your train was 
sidetracked.’ Then logic would lead to the state of a 
builder who had goods ordered, but who had to stop his 
building—‘You can recover.’ It is getting to be my opin- 
ion that the only thing to do is to pay the railroad 
company for the particular special service that it per- 
forms and to allow no damages to anyone, but permitting 
the damage which will result from the interference with 
traffic to be regarded as one of those calamities incidental 
to war—that it is so widely distributed that you cannot 
possibly gather up and settle the various claims and 
equities which may exist.” That proposition by Reed was 
in the alternative. That is to say, he suggested that if 
the shipper is to stand losses, then the railroad should 
not be compensated by reason of the disarrangement of 
its train service and schedules, as proposed in the priority 
bill. 


DANGER IN RAILROAD SITUATION 


(Remarks by President B. A. Worthington, president of the 
Cc. I. & W. Railroad Company, at a dinner of the Traffic Club 
of Dayton, May 31.) . 


“There is a great danger peculiar to our republican 
form of government, a danger that should not be under- 
estimated in its potentiality—that is, the power of the 
individual. As represented by such units of power, Labor 
far outweighs Capital; and unless Labor can be imbued 
with the fine instincts of business, management of Ameri- 
can institutions is doomed to failure, and the day may 
come when Washington monument may be classed with 
the Egyptian obelisk in Central Park, a marker of a monu- 
mental failure. 


“In the recently enacted Adamson law, we find unmis- 
takable evidence of this great danger assuming definite 
shape—the power of the individual centralized through 
organization. And in the nation-wide congestion which 
has prevailed during the past six months, we see still 
another, phase of the same lurking danger—the power of 
the individual as concentrated and applied through the 
various commissions and taxing boards. The railroads 
are fast losing their identity as business propositions— 
they do not earn money necessary to sustain them as 
going concerns, and they cannot borrow new money for 
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equipment and terminal facilities that are so urgently 
necessary for our ever expanding traffic. If ever a coup. 
try was cursed with inopportune expansion of business, jt 
was America in 1916. If the situation had been purposely 
designed to subject its railroads to an overwhelming dis. 
aster, it could not have been more cunningly devised, 


“The year 1915 saw the railroads with nearly 30,009 
added mileage, with a net income less than in 1907, 
harassed with demands for higher wages and shorter 
hours, with credit impaired and interest rates advancing, 
Within two years our foreign trade had doubled, yet on 
June 30, 1916, the railroads had fewer cars than in the 
flood of traffic that followed, the railroads were totally 
unable to cope with the conditions. 


“And 1917, the year of supreme test, now upon us, finds 
the railroads pleading at the bar of justice and begging 
for mercy at the hands of innumerable commissions— 
this great American institution of which you are the 
bondsman. 


“Underlying this great American institution is the 
foundation of sentiment—sentiment that is waning. De. 
prived of the possibility of steady, satisfactory earnings 
on capital invested, the railroads have sought new capital 
in vain. Investors have shown the human desire to place 
their money in investments that do not invite the ruinous 
wrath of the community. 


“It may suit the fancy of amateur and political finan- 
ciers to believe that the difficulties of American railroads 
are due to the exigencies of prevailing war conditions; 
but railroad men and financiers know better. That there 
is plenty of money in the United States is evidenced by 
the huge loans which this country has made to the war. 
ring nations of Europe—the rapid absorption of two bDil- 
lion of the seven billions of dolars now being raised by 
our government from among our own people; but such 
money is not available to the railroads. The 34,000 miles 
of railroad receivership—equal to ten main tracks from 
New York to San Francisco—did not occur overnight. 
It is the index of a sentiment that grows slowly. 


“As bondsmen for this great American institution, and 
for your children and your children’s children, it is the 
imperative duty of every honorable citizen, every liberty- 
loving patriot, to rase his voice in protest, above the 
rankle of demogogues and the clamoring of office seekers, 
to right the conditions which now are clearly impossible, 
to re-establish the railroads on a sound business basis 
where their so-called securities may be secure, and where 
the credit of our great systems will be restored. 


“Th railroads of America have established their claim; 
they are indispensable to our civilization. Unlimited money 
should be available at all times to meet their needs for 
peaceful commerce and, more important, for the urgent 
needs of war. You should require no further evidence 
of ‘something radically wrong’ than the prices that you 
are now paying for the necessaries of life—the food you 
eat and the clothing you wear. And, now that we are 
in conflict with foreign powers, the price of our indiscre 
tion must be paid in blood. 


“As loyal and proud citizens of the greatest nation 
in history, we must not ignore these alarming symptoms 
any longer, but each of us must use every means at our 
command to cultivate, not to eradicate, the credit of our 
great railroad systems, to the end that the Stars and 
Stripes may float forever, an unsullied symbol of honor 
among ourselves at home, a warning against any infringe 
ment upon our honor abroad.” 
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Efficiency 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 


in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HOW. SPACE IS WASTED 


How car space is wasted by the practice of shipping 
commodities in single trade units is graphically shown 
in a car utiilty bulletin issued by the transportation de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Copies of the 

400 BAGS OF SUGAR is the COMMERCIAL SELLING UNIT which is generally considered 

a car load. 


The plan below shows how much of the 
CAR SPACE IS USED. 





400 Bags Sugar 
Weight 40,800 


HERE IS A PLAN WHICH SHOWS HOW TO_LOAD 
1000 BAGS IN A CAR 










1,000 Bags Sugar 
Weight 102,000 


bulletin will be distributed to all freight and station 
agents, with instructions to place them in the hands of 
shippers, consignees, brokers, buyers, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and merchants’ associations lo- 
cated within their jurisdictions, and urge co-operation in 


The COMMERCIAL SELLING UNIT of No. 3 TOMATOES 
IS 550 CASES. 
The plan below shows how much of the CAR SPACE IS USED. 





550 Cases of No. 3 Tomatoes 
Weight 37,400 


HERE IS A PLAN WHICH SHOWS HOW TO LOAD 
1500 CASES OF No. 3 TOMATOES 















1500 Cases of No. 3 Tomatoes 
Weight 102,000 


making more efficient use of the carrying capacity of 
freight cars. 

The bulletin is illustrated with a series of seven dia- 
stams (two of which are herewith reproduced) showing 


io 


the customary ways in which tomatoes, fertilizer, sugar 
in bags, sugar in barrels, salt in bags, oil in barrels and 
cotton in bales are shipped. In the case of each of these 
commodities the commercial unit in which shipments are 
ordinarily made fills half, or less than half, of the carry- 
ing capacity of a box car. The diagrams show how prac- 
tically the entire capacity of the car can be utilized. 

To remedy this condition, the bulletin suggests that 
buyers, where possible, increase orders to carload lots 
or club together with other buyers. Shippers are urged 
to encourage larger trade units and solicit buyers to in- 
crease or combine their orders so as to fill the car. “When 
this is not possible,” says the bulletin, “then you should 
combine carload shipments which are destined to the 
same point, and when you have shipments that are going 
in the same general direction, they should also be com- 
bined in order to make full use of car space.” 

If the wasted space in the freight cars on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System were utilized, it is stated, the 
result would be equivalent to placing more than 120,000 
additional cars at the service of the country. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


(By Blaine S. Smith, general sales manager, Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., Chicago.) 


President Wilson recognized the important position that 
transportation holds in the prosecution of war when he 
appointed Dalliel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, a member of the Council of National De- 
fense. One of the first steps of that body was to call a 
conference of railway presidents, which created an execu- 
tive committee of five railway heads, now called the rail- 
roads’ war board, of which Fairfax Harrison, president 
of the Southern Railway System, is chairman. Practically 
speaking, the railroads are now operated as a continental 
system, and this committee now sits permanently in Wash- 
ington, devising ways and means for bringing about con- 
servation of equipment, which is necessary to insure 
shipment both of government requirements and the needs 
of general industry. ‘ 

The railroads now have more business than they can 
handle and all indications are that this condition will 
become more acute as the war progresses. The first need 
of the railroads is for more locomotives and more cars, 
but these cannot be built to meet the existing demand, be- 
cause of lack of time and also because the railroads have 
not sufficient money to pay for them. Therefore they 
must be obtained in other ways. 

Passenger schedules must be cut, releasing several 
thousand locomotives for freight use. Work in locomotive 
repair shops must be speeded up, in order to reduce the 
number of locomotives in the shops. An average of 15 
per cent of all locomotives of all railroads are now under- 
going repairs. A reduction of this average to 10 per 
cent would put 3,335 more locomotives into service. The 
average locomotive covers 75 miles per day. By increas- 
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ing this to 90 miles, the equivalent of 13,300 more loco- 
- motives would be put into service. There are 2,500,000 
freight cars in the country. Nearly 6% per cent of these 
are constantly undergoing repairs. More efficiency in the 
repair shops might reduce this to about 4 per cent, re- 
leasing some 60,000 more cars for active service. The 
average daily mileage of a freight car is 25. By increas- 
ing this to 30, the equivalent of 515,000 extra freight cars 
would be available. 

All these things are possible through better manage- 
ment, and undoubtedly many of them will be accomplished 
by the railroads’ war board. So much for what may come 
from the efforts of Mr. Harrison’s committee and the 
patriotism and co-operation of railroad employes. 


Duties of Shippers and Consignees. 


The burden, however, does not rest solely on railway 
Shippers and consignees have 
a duty to perform. There are between 250,000 and_ 300,000 


managers and operatives. 





Box Car Supp.y For |9I7 
Far BELOW AVERAGE 


Box<arsJan! Feb! Mar! Apri = Mayl 









The worst net shortage of box cars on record (ex- 

cept February and March, 1907) occurred on May 1, 
1917 Furthermore, this is the first year on record 
that the car supply has decreased during both March 
and April. To protect yourself and your customers, 
order well in advance of needs. 


points at which freight is handled in this country. A 
slight quickening in the time of loading and unloading at 
each of these points will make a tremendous saving. The 
average time consumed by shipper and consignee in load- 
ing and unloading a freight car is a little under two days 
each, a total of four days per car trip. This period can 
be reduced by one-third or more. The men who can bring 
this about are those who load and unload freight cars. 
It is substantial patriotism at this time not to tie up cars. 

Another substantial saving may be effected by shippers 
and receivers of freight. Load all cars to full carrying 
capacity. The average freight car now carries only 43 
per cent of its possible load. The average capacity is 
39.7 tons and the average load is 17 tons. In some few 
cases it may be absolutely necessary to underload a car, 
but in the majority of cases it is feasible to increase the 
present average loading by from 50 per cent to 100 per 
eent. The loss of this extra carrying capacity is charge- 
able directly to shippers and consignees. 

A 30-ton car should be loaded to 33 tons—10 per cent 
over the marked capacity. A 50-ton car should carry 55 
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tons. Certain shippers, realizing the dire necessity of 
full loads, are making almost perfect records. The Uni. 
versal Portland Cement Company, from May 1 to i0, jp. 
clusive, kept a record that showed an average lcad of 
108.6 per cent of marked capacity. The waste wa: only 
1.4 per cent of car capacity, while the average waste of 
the country as a whole was 57 per cent. It is true that 
certain commodities cannot be loaded to full car capacity 
without damage. Potatoes, for instance, if loaded to car 
capacity would reduce to pulp. Other commodities require 
ventilation. But the average tonnage per car could up. 
doubtedly be raised 50 per cent by the concerted action 
of all shippers. 

In the case of the Universal Portland Cement Company 


this policy has not worked a hardship upon dealers, 


Slightly more capital is tied up in a large car. Occasion. 
ally present storage facilities do not permit warehcusing 
the average large car, but if that be true, greater ware 
house capacity should be built or rented.- To increase 
the efficiency of railway shipments is the first duty of 
every American business man, for it will be reflecied in 
our ability to prosecute the war successfully. 

Since it has been possible to reduce the loss of car ca- 
pacity in cement shipments to 1.4 per cent, in the case 
of one company at least, it would seem that a strong 
effort on the part of all shippers would bring up the 43 
per cent average. It is entirely reasonable to believe that 
we would not have a freight car shortage if every shipper 
considered it his patriotic duty to load cars to capacity 
and if every receiver of freight would arrange his ware 
house facilities to accommodate full carloads. 


Loading Cars to Capacity. 

Loading cars to capacity is a war measure. It should 
be enforced by the railroads in all cases where feasible 
and freely accepted as a war need by shippers and con- 
signees. 

But, regardless of what improvement governmental con- 
trol of the railroads may bring about, this is not a time 
to put blind faith in the ability of the manufacturers serv- 
ing dealers to give prompt service. If conservation and 
efficiency measures increase the total railway facilities 
by 25 per cent or 50 per cent, still there would be delays, 
embargoes and car shortage. As early as April two round 
lots of cars secured by one manufacturer and intended 
for dealer shipments were requisitioned by the govern- 
ment. Loading orders had been issued, but the govern- 
ment needed the cars, and when the government inter- 
venes manufacturers and their customers have to wait. 

Shipments of any but war materials will be increasingly 
difficult in the future. The government is just beginning 
to place orders and the present government demands on 
the railroads are largely for cars to furnish raw materials 
to manufacturers. Later, as the original orders are com- 
pleted and more orders are placerd, there will be heavier 
demands on the railroads for inbound shipments of raw 
materials as well as for outbound shipments of finished 
products. Under these circumstances, the wisest plan for 
the dealer who wishes to serve his trade adequately will 
be to stock up heavily now, while there is still chance 
of getting reasonably prompt shipments. 

War has put a heavy burden upon the railroads. With 
the backing of every shipper and of every receiver of 
freight, their work will be effective. It is unthinkable 
that this co-operation will not be-forthcoming. It would 
mean that industry would flounder in a sea of inaction. 
But business must not suffer. Our allies must get what 
is essential for the strong prosecution of the war. Our 
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army must mobilize and equip. New ships must be built. 
The means to this end are partly in the hands of shippers 
and receivers of freight. 

Your “bit” is to conserve the car supply. You know 
the means. 


Keep cars moving. _ 
Order shipments well in advance of needs. 


Place orders for carloads “any size.” 
Unload and release cars immediately upon receipt. 





WARTIME CONSERVATION 


(Bulletin issued to shippers by I. G. Markey, manager Southern 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau.) 


A timely slogan. The practical application of conserva- 
tion of foodstuffs, fabrics and other commodities, essential 
to the nation’s well being, is fundamental. It is a fallacy 
to conserve in certain ways and waste in others. 

In order to carry out the scheme literally we will have 
to bat 1000, play an errorless game, and avoid “rain 
checks.” Both Shipper and Carrier must “do his bit.” 
A good score can be made if the team will play together— 
and we believe they will. 

Mr. Shipper of Sacked Goods, your place on the team 
is important. The annual waste of sacked foodstuffs, 
through shipment from one point to another, is appalling. 
The fact that the carrier may eventually pay its revenue 
out for this waste is no answer. The goods wasted have 
not served their purpose. The mere paying out of money 
for wasted stuff does not reach the spot. The goods are 
shipped to fill a necessity, and should be prepared in a 
manner that will cause delivery at destination, without 
waste, so that the people may receive the full measure of 
production. Foodstuffs are too valuable and too much 
needed to be wasted at a time like this. Therefore, use 
sacks made of strong material and so woven that sifting 
may be prevented. Tell your packers and clerks to see 
that sacks are well sewed and free of holes before you 
turn them over to the carrier. See that cars are cleaned, 
aired and paper-lined before loading with sacked food- 
stuffs. This will prevent the permeation of injurious 
odors. . 

Thousands of people could be fed with the annual waste 
of sacked foodstuffs. There is no good reason for not 
stopping this waste NOW. 

We make this appeal, as well, to those who ship food 
and foodstuffs in barrels, boxes, crates, kits, buckets, 
tubs and other containers. Instruct your shipping de 
partments to see that all wood containers are strongly built 
and that pulp and fiber board containers meet the classi- 
fication requirements and are securely sealed. 


The shippers of dry goods, millinery, fabrics and wear- 
ing apparel of every description are equally interested in 
this waste prevention campaign. 

Uncle Sam and his allies are in need of every pound 
of food and all other necessities which are possible of 
Production. This is not a time for retrograding. Waste 
must be eliminated, lest we suffer. Do your part. The 
carrier will do his. 

Pack your goods in strong containers and prevent waste. 

Mark your package plainly, and prevent shipments stray- 
ing, which is almost equal to waste. 

Have your shipments in the depot before 4 p. m., so 
they can be loaded and forwarded the same day received. 
Mr. Shipper, conserve! The carrier will -be on the job. 
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aj, LOADING CARS TO CAPACITY 


(From Bulletin of the Houston Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau.) 


We cannot too forcibly impress upon our shippers the 
present extreme seriousness of the car shortage situation. 
Within the past week we were advised by one of our rail- 
road friends that at the present decreasing supply of avail- 
able equipment this line would be compelled to go out of 
business within 126 days if the same condition continues 
for that length of time. Various remedies have been of- 
fered as solutions of this problem, Among them, and one 
which can undoubtedly do much, is the effort to load every 
car to the maximum capacity as far as possible. Commer- 
cial conditions and prompt demand for goods will not 
allow this in all cases. However, a determined effort along 
these lines will certainly result in some material relief. 
In this connection we call to the attention of our shippers 
an agreement signed by seventy-eight of the principal 
shipping firms of Richmond, Va., which reached our office 
to-day. The agreement follows: 

In a spirit of patriotism, during the present crisis and with 
a view of cooperating with the railroads to relieve the acute 
car shortage, we, the undersigned shippers and consignees 
intend to make every effort to reduce by half, or as much as it 
is possible to do so by accelerated efforts, the time now con- 
sumed in loading and unloading freight cars, thereby increasing 
proportionately the available supply of empty cars, which will 
have the effect also of reducing embargoes and the resultant 
serious inconveniences and losses to shippers and consignees. 
We will also endeavor to load cars to the maximum capacity 
as far as possible. 

Space will not permit of publishing the names of these 


firms in this bulletin. However, the agreement is on file 
in our office, subject to the inspection of anyone who de- 
sires to see it. In order to ascertain just how our shippers 
feel on this matter, we are requesting that you let us 
have an expression of views with your permission to use 
your name on a similar agreement, if the same meets with 
your approval. 

While we are calling upon our shippers to make every 
effort to promptly release raiiway equipment and to load 
cars to maximum capacity as far as possible, we think it 
pertinent to call to the attention of our railroad friends 
the results achieved by the Illinois Central for increased 
efficiency in car performance, as expressed by the follow- 
ing circular from President Markham to the employes of 
the line: 


Never, until the seven months’ period beginning with May, 
1913, did Lilinois Central car performance equal thirty miles per 
day for two consecutive months, and not until September, 1915, 
was an average of thirty-one miles per day made. Since that 
time the car performance has shown a steady improvement and 
it is now my very great pleasure to congratulate the entire 
organization on having, in the month of April, and for the 
first time, reached a performance of forty miles per day. 

This result was obtained through the cooperation of every- 
one on the road having to do with the handling of cars, either 
at stations, in trains, in yards, or on repair tracks, and is the 
answer which the Illinois Central organization makes to the 
appeal of President Wilson for increased efficiency, 

Measured by any standard, this performance puts the Illinois 
Central in a class by itself; but, there is still room for improve- 
ment, and your continued cooperation and watchful care in the 
handling of cars will be of inestimable aid to the -nation at a 
time when so much is required of the railroads of the country. 


PASSENGER SERVICE CURTAILED 


In line with the suggestion of the railroad’s war board 
to curtail passenger service for the purpose of better han- 
dling the great volume of war traffic, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad’s new schedule, effective June 10, has 
eliminated a number of short local runs throughout the 
system and shows changes made in the time of departure 
of nearly all its through express trains. 


The trains that were discontinued as a war emergency 
are those considered to give the least inconvenience to 
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the traveling public. “A few people may be discommoded 
on account of this necessary curtailment,” said an official 
of the company, “but no complaint on this ground is 
expected, when it is taken into consideration that the 
country is now at war, and occasional personal incon- 
venience is war’s smallest toll, and in ‘making such 
changes the curtailment of any service was weighed care- 
fully before decision was made.” 


PROTECT THE FREIGHT IN TRANSIT 


The following appeal to patriotism, addressed pre- 
sumably to those who handle freight, has been issued by 
G. H. Hunt, freight claim agent of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company: 

“Are you an American? 

“Are you loyal to your country and your flag? 

“Do you realize that our success and the success of our 
allies in the war depends in a large measure on the pro- 


duction and conservation of supplies in this country? 
“Our President has appealed to every loyal American to 


assist in production and conservation. 

“Are you willing to do your bit? 

“Do you realize that if through your effort the loss of 
a bushel of grain can be prevented you have done your 
bit as much as though you raised the grain in. direct 
response to the President’s call? 

“And that the same may be said for any other loss or 
damage prevented or minimized? 

“You may not be able to join the armed forces but you 
can just as surely do your part here at home. 

“Think it over—protect the freight in transit. 

“Do your bit.” 


THE BEAM AND THE MOTE 


(From Current Affairs, published by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce.) 


Governmental and other agencies as well as the ,rail- 
roads themselves are now vigorously urging shippers to 
load freight cars more nearly to their capacity, their point 
being that if this is done a large measure of relief will 
be effected in the car shortage situation. Individual ship- 
pers are urged to ship greater quantities in cars and 
where this cannot be done, it is suggested that firms and 
individuals bunch their shipments. 


It will be recalled that not so very long ago shippers 
and consignees were called upon to release cars more 
promptly. To make certain that this would be done on 
export shipments free time has been decreased and on 
domestic shipments demurrage rates have been increased. 
But with this latest line of railroading advice that is be- 
ing passed out, it seems only fair to point out that there 
are, after all, two sides to this question of car shortage. 

The Boston Chamber is a firm believer in the theory 
that the shippers should do everything they can in the 
present emergency, to help better conditions, but it does 
not seem fair to perinit the entire responsibility for the 
present condition of affairs to be placed on the shippers 
and consignees, nor to have the idea go out that the 
only solution lies in heavier loading of cars and a more 
prompt unloading at destination. You must strike deeper 
than that if you are going to get at the root of the evil. 

The key to the whole situation lies in a very decided 
improvement on the part of the railroads in handling 
cars, When a carrier takes 119 days to transport a car 
from Minneapolis to Swanton, Vt., 107 days from Mem- 
phis, 147 days from Minneapolis to Montpelier, Vt., and 
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116 days from Ivorydale, O., there seems to be a basis 
for the contention just made. You may object that these, 
of course, are specific instances. Very well, look at the 
general averages. Railroad officials have stated that under 
present conditions a fair average time from Chicago to 
New England would be 10 days; under normal conditions 
two or three days less. On 48 cars from Chicago to one 
New England point, the average time was 30.8 days and 
the longest time 75 days. Forty-three cars from Argo, 
Ill., to the same destination averaged 46 days, shortest 
time being 7 days and the longest 119 days. From Kap. 
sas City 14 cars averaged 72 days, the shortest time being 
35 days and the longest 126 days. 

In the case of thousands of cars moving between the 
West and New England, the movement of which has been 
carefully studied, figures show an actual waste of as 
much as 93 per cent of the annual use of the car in some 
instances because of the tardy manner in which they 
were handled by the railroads. On the other hand, figures 
show that of all cars handled in New England 87.3 per 
cent are released by consignees and shippers within free 
time and with 10,000 more cars handled during March 
of this year than during a corresponding period last year, 
about $30,000 less demurrage was collected. In the face 
of all these facts, is it fair, with the railroads holding 
back freight and bunching it to an extent never known 
before, to sit idly by and watch them trying to pluck the 
mote out of the eye of the shipper and consignee, quite 
indifferent to the beam in their own eye? 


The figures compiled by the Chamber clearly indicate 
that if the railroads would perform the transportation 
service in anything like reasonable time the present car 
shortage would be turned into a surplus and embargoes 
could be permanently lifted. The remedy seems to be in 
the hands of the carriers. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE 
(By I. G. Markey, manager Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, in The Right Way.) 
What are you doing to cure the “Running Sore?” Here 
we are infected with a curable disease. All of us are doc 
tors; well equipped to battle with it. 


It is playing an important part in the financial life of 
YOUR railroad. Suppose you were running a business of 
your own and employed a hundred clerks, would you think 
those clerks were loyal to you and had at heart your wel- 
fare, if they should allow your goods to waste and cause 
reduction, if not the entire wiping out of your profit? 
How long could you make buckle and tongue meet if your 
clerks neglected your interest and supinely wasted your 
goods? 

The loss and damage end of the railroad game is ser 
ous; yet a preventive is at your elbow; the name of the 
remedy is “Vigilance.” The antithesis is “Inertia.” It 
is my sincere belief that a large majority of employes who 
serve the transportation companies of this company are 
loyal and willing to lend aid to the end that the drain 
through the payment of loss and damage claims may be 
relegated, so that the good money paid out for these un 
necessary losses may be used to a better purpose where 
somebody might get some good out of it. 


There are a few things in this world that profit no one; 
loss and damage stand out pre-eminently. Have you ever 
thought of it; here is a situation where cash is paid out 
and everybody connected is loser. 

First, the shippers sends out his goods expecting them 
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to reach the customer in good shape; they are lost or 
damaged; the shipper is disgruntled. . 

Second, the customer orders his goods and expects them 
to reach him on time and in good condition. The goods 
are lost or damaged; he is disappointed and angry. 

Third, the carrier accepts goods from shipper with the 
intention of delivering them on time and in good shape. 
“Miss Vigilance, the Nurse,” has stepped out for a min- 
ute. Our old friend, “Inertia,” is substituting for her; re- 
sult, loss or damage. The railroad pays the bill, and not 
a soul is benefited; shipper, railroad and consignee, all are 
HURT, the railroad badly. 

This appeal is made to all transportation employes in 
whose power lies the opportunity to prevent this waste 
which is so harmful to all. Won’t you help by appointing 
yourself a committee of one in the cause of loss and dam- 


age prevention? 


TO REGULATE SUPPLY PRICES 


The bill to regulate the prices of railway supplies, to 
which reference has been frequently made in the 15 Per 
Cent Case, is known as H. R. 4759, and it is as follows: 


To amend section twenty of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that, it being necessary to the public security and 
defense, on and after June 1, 1917, and during the con- 
tinuance of the war in which the United States is now en- 
gaged, it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject 
to the Act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, or any officer, agent, contractor or sub-contractor of 
such common carrier, or any person, firm or corporation 


manufacturing or producing any supplies or material used - 


by any such common carrier, to pay, or agree to pay, or for 
any person, firm or corporation to charge or to receive 
from any such common carrier, its officer, agent, contractor 
or sub-contractor, or any person, firm or corporation manu- 
facturing or producing any supplies or material used by 
any such common carrier, any sum in payment for fuel, 
supplies, equipment or material of any kind or description 
used, or necessary to be used, in the construction, main- 
tenance, betterment, extension or operation of the property 
of any such common carrier in excess of the unit prices 
applicable on June 30, 1916, on such article or articles of 
the same or similar kind, quality and quantity: Provided, 
however, that such unit price may be increased or reduced 
as provided in section two hereon, but in no event shall 
it be in excess of the cost of manufacture or production 
plus ten per cent, e 

Sec. 2. That during the period covered in section one 
hereof, whenever any dispute or controversy shall arise 
respecting delivery or the price to be paid for any article 
mentioned in said section, the President is authorized, 
whenever in his judgment such action is necessary to the 
public security and defense, to direct that such delivery 
shall be made, and at such price as he shall determine, 
after full hearing, to be reasonable: Provided, That no 
price shall be charged nor paid greater than the price 
charged to and paid by the United Staets government at 
the same time. He may give these directions at and for 
such times as he may determine, and may modify, change, 
suspend, or annul them, and for any such purpose he is 
hereby authorized to issue orders, direct or through such 
person or persons as he may designate for the purpose, 
to any of the officers, agents or employes of the afore- 
said common carriers, persons, firms or corporations. 
Officials of the United States, when so designated, shall 
receive no compensation for their services rendered here- 
under. Persons not in the employ of the United States 
80 designated shall receive such compensation as the 
President may fix. Suitable offices may be rented and 
all necessary expenses, including compensation of persons 
80 designated, shall be paid as directed by the President 
out of funds which may have been or may be provided 
to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
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fense. It shall be the duty of any and all such common 
carriers, and of all persons, firms and corporations to 
obey strictly the provisions of this act and conform 
promptly to orders made in conformity with the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. That any violation of the provisions of this 
act, or of any order issued in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act shall constitute a misdemeanor. Any 
corporation guilty of such misdemeanor shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $50,000, and any officer 
thereof participating may, in addition to such fine, be 
imprisoned not more than five years, and any other person 
guilty of such misdemeanor shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment of not more 
than five years, or both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 


MOVEMENT OF COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

According to a report compiled by the government, which 
has just been placed before the railroads’ war board, 
twenty-nine per cent more bituminous coal was hauled by 
the railroads of the United States in April, 1917, than in 
April a year ago. The exact figures for eighty-five rail- 
roads—the principal coal-carrying roads—show that in 
April of this year 669,837 carloads of coal were shipped 
from the mines, as compared with 508,982 cars in April, 
1916. The number of working days in both months was 
the same. 

The coal fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Virginias, 
Ohio, Michigan and eastern Kentucky originated 55,480 
more carloads of bituminous coal in April of this year 
than in April, 1916. Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky shipped 76,134 more cars, ‘while the mines of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and the far western states shipped 
19,241 more cars than in April last year. 

The shipments in March, 1917, were 8.8 per cent larger 
than in March, 1916, with the number of working days the 
same each year. 

The war board is taking every step possible it says to 
obtain the largest movement of coal throughout the coun- 
try during the summer months. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR COMMITTEES 


The Council of National Defense has created co-oper- 
ative committees on-railways and locomotives, to serve 
with the railroads’ war ,oard, of which Fairfax Harrison 
is chairman. 

S. M. Vauclain, vice-president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, is chairman of both co-operative committees. 

The other members of the two committees are as fol- 
lows: 

Co-operative Committee on Cars—E. F. Carry, president 
Haskell & Barker Co.; Charles S. Gawthorp, vice-president 
American Car & Foundry Co.; Clive Runnels, vice-president 
The Pullman Co.; R. L. Gordon, assistant to president 
Standard Steel Car Co.; A. §. Reeder, vice-president 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; S. P. Bush, president Buckeye 
Steel Casting Co. 

Co-operative Committee on Locomotives — Andrew 
Fletcher, president American Locomotive Co.; H. P. Ayres, 
vice-president H. K. Porter Locomotive Co.; Joel Coffin, 
chairman Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

It will be the function of these two committees to assist 
in solving the problem of increasing American output of 
cars and locomotives through co-ordination of the efforts 
of manufacturers, and to aid in making as efficient use as 
possible of existing rolling stock. Their duties have been 
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made unusually important through the demand of the 
allied countries, particularly France, Russia and Italy, for 


American railway supplies. 


EMBARGOES ON EXPORT TRADE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I would like to see a discussion started through the 
columns of The Traffic World regarding future of export 
trade for the period of the war 

I understand that there has been quite a little effort 
made to have embargoes placed on export movements, and 
the question is, what effect would the embargoes have on 
shippers of export? 

The question has arisen in my mind as to whether 
there is not a likelihood of the government placing an 
embargo on all shipments for export to European coun- 
tries except food products and army necessities, especially 
until a large merchant marine is built and put into opera- 
tion 

I would like to see expressed opinions from others who 
have studied this matter and especially from The Traffic 
World 

It appears to me that such a thing might reasonably be 
expected to happen, the idea of such legislation being to 
conserve the space on European-bound vessels to take 
care of food and army supplies 

Any ideas advanced by or through The Traffic World in 
regard to this subject will be appreciated. 

EDW. F. DAVIS, 
Traffic Manager, the Dalton Adding Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1917. 


SHIPPING BOARD 'TROUBLES 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau, 
It is being seriously debated among members of Con- 
gress who have a strong hand in the making of legisla- 
tion whether action by Congress is not needed to bring 
peace and quiet among the men who are in charge of 
the country’s shipbuilding program, the execution of which 
must be carried out without delay if the country is not 
to be menaced by the German submarine more seriously 
than at. present., The Shipping Board and Maj.-Gen. 
George W. Goethals, general manager of the Board’s 
emergency fleet corporation, the agency for the construc- 
tion of ships, are in what would ordinarily be deemed 
an impossible situation. Goethals, as will be remembered, 
discussed the Board’s plans respecting wooden ships at 
a dinner given by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and discussed it in such a way as not to increase the 
public’s respect for that plan. 


The general’s speech was but the outcropping of talk 
that had been going on within the four walls of the build- 
ing in which-the Board and its supposed subsidiary, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, have their offices. More 
than a month ago naval officers told their friends that 
the wooden ship program was “bunk” and Quixotic. They 
said it would never be carried out. 

Chairman Denman, after thinking on the general’s 
speech for a day and a half, gave out a statement sug- 
gesting that the committees of Congress were the ones 
to hear discussion of the shipbuilding program rather 
than dinner guests among whom was the head of the 
“steel trust.” 

The matter rested there for a week. During the week 
of quiescence, particularly on May 30, the word was 
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passed out among what is known as the navy clique that 
Goethals intended to “fire” F. A. Eustis, assistant venera) 
manager of the corporation, and F. Huntington Clark, 
Eustis’s assistant, both mining engineres, who thouzht up 
the wooden ship expedient for beating the submarine, 


Judging from what happened on the morning of June 
8, Eustis and Clark heard of the general’s promise, for 
on that morning they gave out a statement accusing 
Goethals of deliberately blockading the wooden ship- 
building program, which they declared would give the 
United States a wooden fleet of 4,000,000 tons carrying ca. 
pacity at the end of eighteen months. They said he 
blocked the program by insisting that contractors for the 
wooden ships should make contracts at a flat price—that 
is, they should assume the risk of having the price of 
labor and materials go up so high during the construe. 
tion of the ships as to make certain their financial ruin, 


The next morning Goethals announced their dismissa] 
for misstatement of fact and disloyalty. After they were 
dismissed the originators of the wooden ship idea added 
particulars to their charge that Goethals had prevented 
the execution of the plans by rejecting ship plans ap. 
proved by naval architects. 


All such facts, however, are of minor importance to the 
congressmen who have been discussing the matter, in 
comparison with the fact that the Shipping Board, after 
a long discussion, decided to retain Mr. Eustis in the 
place he held with the Board, that of a special agent, in 
effect saying that while he might have been disloyal to 
the general manager of the Board’s subsidiary, he was 
not disloyal to the Board. 


In the end, it is believed, it will be a question as to 
whether Goethals or the Board triumphs. Goethals does 
not like his work. He was practically ordered to become 
general manager by the President. He desired to serve 
with troops, but the President overruled him and com- 
pelled him to become the shipbuilder. 


The theory of those who made the Shipping Board law 
was that the Board should be a sort of supervisory body, 
while the general shouldbe the executive. Goethals will 
not serve in that way, and no one but the President can 
give him orders. In theory the Board is superior to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, because the Shipping Board 
law authorizes the holding of stock in corporations by the 
Board. But the corporation was formed under the ordi- 
nary corporation laws of the District of Columbia. With 
such a man as Goethals as general manager friction, many 
believed, would be inevitable because the Shipping Board 
is a civilian body. It is all army officers at any time can 
do to bring themselves to acknowledge the authority of 
the Secretary of War, a civilian. That they would not 
do until after the courts laid it down as the law that 
when the Secretary of War issues an order it is the 
same as if it came from the President, then commander- 
in-chief. Inasmueh as General Goethals was forced to 
become general manage-, it has caused no surprise to 
have him make it appear that he does not care a picayune 
for the members of the Board and their plan, based on 
the ideas of Messrs. Eustis and Clark, the mining engi- 
neers. 


After General Goethals announced the dismissal of his 
assistant general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpo 
ration, and Samuel L. Fuller as assistant to the general 
manager. There is a feeling that there will be more 
explosions, owing to the anomalous position General 


Goethals holds. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Oficial Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours. named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54.  Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 
Docket No. 1231—10:00 A. M 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 








Furniture (see Notes 1 and 2): v5 
Note 1.—Unless otherwise provided in separate descriptions 
of articles, Furniture must be packed in accordance with the 
following requirements: 
(a) When “wrapped in paper” is specified: 

All finished surfaces must be covered with paper as fol- 
lows: 

Tops covered with two thicknesses of heavy felt paper, 
extending not less than three inches over the edges of 
backs, ends and fronts; or one thickness of heavy felt 
paper and pads or padding of excelsior or its equivalent. 

Fronts and Ends covered with one thickness of heavy 
felt paper. 


Tops, Fronts, Ends and all finished surfaces, including - 


Feet or Legs, must be further covered with two thick- 
nesses of kraft paper weighing not less than 40 lbs. 
per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 inches) or two thicknesses 
of fiber paper weighing not less than 70 lbs._per ream 
(480 sheets, 24x36 inches). 

(b) When “wrapped in burlap” is specified: . 

Tops, Fronts, Ends and all finished surfaces, including 
Feet or Legs, must first be covered with kraft or felt 
paper and pads or padding of excelsior or its equiva- 
lent and further covered with burlap weighing not less 
than 7 ounces to the running yard of 40 inches in width. 

(c) When ‘‘wrapped in fiberboard” is specified: . 

Tops, Fronts, Ends and all finished surfaces, including 
Feet or Legs, must be covered with fiberboard, pulp- 
board or double faced corrugated strawboard, having a 
resistance of not less than 200 pounds to the square 
inch, Mullen test. 

(d) When “in crates” is specified: 

Crates must be made: with lock corners- and of sound 
wood, free from defects that materially lessen its 
strength. If made of hardwood, strips must not be less 
than 5x3 inches, if made of soft wood strips must be 
not less than %x3 inches. . 

Articles must be securely fastened to the crate by screws 
or nails or be securely held within the crate by braces 
or supports and no part of the article shai protrude. 

Finished surfaces of articles must be covered by one or 
more thicknesses of kraft paper weighing not less than 
40 lbs. to the ream (480 sheets, 24x36 inches) or of fiber 
paper weighing not less than 70 Ibs. to the ream (480 
sheets, 24x36 inches), or of heavy felt paper, fiberboard, 
pulpboard or corrugated strawboard and protected from 
contact with the crate by pads or padding, and be 
further protected by strips not less than %x3 inches 
not more than 3 inches apart, except that articles hav- 
ing finished flat tops may have tops completely covered 
by lumber not less than % inch thick. 

Unfinished surfaces of articles must be protected by strips 
not less than % inch thick, if hardwood, or % inch 
thick, if soft wood, covering not less: than 15 per cent 
of such surfaces. 

Note 2.—Detachable Mirrors, Standards or Toilets, forming 
part of Chiffoniers, Bureaus, Dressers, Dressing or Toilet 
Tables, Washstands or similar articles must be detached and 
pocked in same box or crate with the article or packed in 
separate boxes or crates. 

Note 3.—When reference is made to Note 3, such articles 
may also be accepted in crates conforming to specifications of 
Rule 8, Section 7. 

(Cancels Item 7, Page 203; Item 8, Page 204.) 

Baby Jumpers, Tenders or Walkers: S. U., in boxes or crates 
(see Note 3), L. C. L.. class D1; K. D. flat or folded flat, in 
boxes or crates (see Note.3), L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
azses named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 9, Page 15, Supplement 10.) 

Bed Springs (Wire Mattresses): 

Coiled or spiral wire, with or without woven wire fabric top: 

With or without iron or steel frame or slat bottom, not 
compressed, loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1. 

Without iron or steel frame or slat bottom, compressed 
to not exceeding one inch in thickness of each Bed 
Spring. in wired bundles or in crates (see Note 83), 
L. C. L., first class. 

With iron or steel frame or slat bottom, compressed to 
not exceeding one-half of normal thickness of each Bed 
Spring, in wired bundles or in crates (see Note 3), L. C. 
L., first class. 

Linked or woven wire, with or without coiled dr spiral 
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spring reinforcement, loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
first class. 

Loose or in packages, C. L.,” minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 24, Page 208, and Items 11 to 17 inclusive, 

Page 209.) 

Benches, Folding, canvas and wood combined: Folded, in 
boxes, bundles or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(New entry.) 

Cedar Chests: S. U.: In boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. K. D. flat: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 26, Page 209.) 

Chairs (see Note 4): : 

Barber: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; K. D., 
as follows: Arms removed, Back laid down on seat, Foot- 
rest turned up against front of chair, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 30, Page 209.) 

Dental: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl; K. D., 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight:12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 31, Page 209.) 

Rolling or Invalid, wheeled: 

Hand Propelled: S. U., wheels on or off: Wrapped in 
burlap or paper, L. C. L., two and one-half times first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl. K. D.,, 
wheels off, detachable parts removed or folded flat on 
chair seat frame, in crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; in boxes, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class. S. U. or K. D., wheels off, detachable 
parts removed or folded flat on chair seat frame, in 
packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 10.000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. K. D. flat, in boxes or crates 
(see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 32, Page 209.) 

School, with table attachments: In boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 210.) 

Surgeons’ or Surgeons’ Chair Tables: S. U., in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., class Di; K. D. or folded, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. IL., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 


third class. 
(Cancels Item 12, Page 206.) 

Theatre: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; K. D. flat, Backs and Seats in boxes 
or crates, other parts in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 

weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(Cancels Item 9, Page 33. Supplement No. 5.) 

Chairs or Stools and Step Ladders combined: Loose or in 
bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates (see Note 
3), L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 211.) 

Chairs or Stools, Camp, Folding, or Folding Chairs not other- 
wise indexed by name: Folded, other than flat, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; folded flat, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fourth class, : 

(Cancels Items 5, 6 and 7, Page 206, and Item 10, Page 

33, Supplement 5.) 

Note 4.—Chairs with hydraulic bases must not contain oil 

or other liquids. 

Couch Hammocks, Swinging, with or without iron or steel 
frames or standards: Flat: Wrapped in burlap or paper, 
frames or standards may be in bundles, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, frames or 
standards may be in bundles (see Note 3), L. C. L., first 
class: in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 11, Page 33, Supplement 5.) ‘ 

Floor Screens, Folding or Panel: In boxes or crates (see Note 
3), L. C. L.. class Dl; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 9, Page 208.) 

Hassocks: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., first class; 
in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 26, Page 207.) 

Mattreses: 


Cotton, Cotton Felt, Excelsior, Fiber, Husk, Moss, Shoddy 
or Straw. separate or combined: In bales, wrapped in 
paper and burlap, L. C. L., first class; in fiberboard. pulp- 
board or corrugated strawboard boxes meeting the re- 
quirements of Rule 42 except that the outside dimensions 
of the boxes specified in Section 2 (c) and (d) and Section 
3 (c), (d) and (f) of Rule 42 may be increased to but not 
exceeding 100 united inches, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named or in paper wrapped bales, bundles or rolls, C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 
ond class. 

(Cancels Items 6 and 7, Page 210.) 
Feather (Feather Beds): In bales not machine pressed, 
L., two and one-half times first class; in bales 
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machine pressed, L. C. L, class.D1; in boxes, L. C. L., 
two and one-half times first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), second class. 

Hair: In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in 
packages named or in paper wrapped bales, bundles or 
rolls, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. 

Wool: In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in 
packages named or in paper wrapped bales, bundles or 
rolls, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. 

Upholstered Box Spring: In bales, wrapped in paper and 
Burlap, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates (see Note 
3), L. Cy L., class Dl; in packages named or in paper 
wrapped bales, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Items 8 to 11 inclusive, Page 210.) 

Mirrors: 

Floor (Cheval, Console or Triplicate Mirrors), packed in 
boxes, L. C. L., first class. 

Wall, with shelf and with or without drawer, packed in 
boxes, L. C. L., first class. 

Mirrors in frames, not otherwise indexed by name, packed 
in boxes, L. C. L., first class. 

Packed in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 13 to 17 inclusive Page 210 and Item 1, 

Page 211.) 

Shirtwaist or Skirt Boxes, with or without covering of cloth, 
cane, fiber, grass or matting: S. U., in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; S. U., 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class; K. D., in boxes or crates 
(see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; K. D., in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 27, Page 209.) 

Stands, Bootblack: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 26, Page 208.) 

Tables, Sugeons’ Autopsy or Operating: S. U., in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., class D1; folded flat, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 16 and 18, Page 352.) e 

Bamboo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Willow, or Bam- 

boo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Willow and Iron 

or Steel or Wood combined: 

Chairs: 

Upholstered: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., three times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two and one- 
half times first class. 

Not upholstered: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., 
three times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two 
and one-half times first class. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Items 4 to 11, Page 206.) 
Goumes. Davenports, Divans, Lounges, Tete-a-Tetes or 
Sofas: 

Upholstered: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., three times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two and one- 
half times first class. 

Not upholstered: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., 
three times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two 
and one-half times first class. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B). second class. 

(Cancels Item 2, Page 208.) 

Cradles or Cribs: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., three 
times first class; K. D., wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. 
L., three times first class: in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
two and one-half times first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

(Cancels Item 11 in part, Page 207.) 

Easels: In boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., two and 
one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
~ new weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class). 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 205.) 

Racks, Book or Music: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., two 
and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 


ond class. 
(New Entry.) 


Serving Trays, wheeled, or Serving Wagons, with or with- 
out cooling or heating devices: S. U., wheels on or off, 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 2 in part, Page 211.) 

Settees: 

Upholstered: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., three times 
first class: in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two and one- 
half times first class, 

Not upholstered: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., 
three times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two 
and one-half times first class. 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 14, Page 208.) 

Stands: 


Umbrella: In. boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times first 
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class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 
(New Entry.) 
Stands, not otherwise indexed by name: In boxes or crates 
L. C. L., three times first class; in packages named, C. L. 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), se2- 


ond class, 

(New Entry.) 

Tables: 

Dressing or Toilet: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., three 
times first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class, 

(New Entry.) 

Tables, not otherwise indexed by name: Wrapped in bur- 
lap or paper, L. C. L., three times first class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L.,.two and one-half times first class: in 
packages named,.C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 39, Page 208.) 

Wall Pockets: In boxes or crates (see Note 3, L. C. L., two 
and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L,, 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 


ond class. 

(New Entry.) 

Furniture, Bamboo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Wil- 
low, or Bamboo, Cane, Fiber, Grass, Rattan, Reed or Wil- 
low and Iron or Steel or Wood combined, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L, 
three times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., two and 
one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
Som weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 205; Item 24, Page 207; Item 10, 

Page 208; Item 1, Page 204.) 

Metallic or Wooden (see Note 5): 

Note 5.—Metallic-or Wooden Furniture may have inserts 
of bamboo, cane, fiber, grass, rattan, reed or willow in 
backs, panels or seats. 

Bed Canopies or Bed Canopy or Mosquito Net Frames: In 
boxes, bundles or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 205; Item 7, Page 207; Items 23 

and 24, Page 278.) 

Beds, Folding: 


Iron or steel: Cabinet, such as Buffet, Mantel or Upright 
Folding Beds, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Otner than Cabinet: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class. 


Wooden: Cabinet, such as Buffet, Mantel or Upright 
Folding Beds, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class. Table (Combination Folding Bed 
and Table): S. U., in boxes oa crates, L. C. L., first 
class; K. D. flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 


(Cancels Item 8, Page 205 and Items 19 to 22 inclusive, 


Page 209.) 
Bedstead Ends: 


Brass: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fourth class. . 

Iron or steel: Finished with or without brass trimmings: 
Wrapped in burlap, paper, excelsior or hay pads or ex- 
celsior in rope form, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 205.) 


Unfinished, in the rough, loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 
(New Entry.) 


Wooden: In bundles (see Note 6), C. L. C., second class; 
wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fourth class. . 

Note 6.—Finished surfaces must be protected by being 
placed face to face with pads or padding between to pre- 
vent chafing. Finished surfaces not so protected must be 
covered by one or more thicknesses of kraft paper weigh- 
ing not less than 40 pounds per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 
inches) or fiber paper weighing not less than 70 pounds 
per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 inches) or fiberboard, pulp- 
board or corrugated strawboard, and further protected by 
wooden strips not less than 2x¥% inches not more than 12 
inches apart, securely nailed or tied. 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 203.) 


Bedstead Rails: é 

Iron or steel: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., second class, 

loose or in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

Wooden: In cleated bundles or wrapped in burlap or 
paper, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fourth class. _ 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 204, and Item 11, Page 205.) 

Bedstead Rails and Wire Bed Springs combined, iron oF 
steel: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; loose oF 
in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 18, Page 209.) 

Bedstead Slats: fi 

“Tron or steel: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., second class; 
loose or in bundles, C. L, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
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Wooden: In bundles, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 11, Page 203, and Item 9, Page 205.) 
Benches: 

Dentists’ Laboratory: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one 

and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Crgan or Piano: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight, 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 23, Page 279.) 

Bookcases: 

Sectional, including Desk Units: 

Sections S. U. (see Note 7): In crates, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in boxes, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Sections K, D. flat or folded flat: In boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. 
L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

Other than Sectional: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class 

(Cancels Items 15 and 16, Page 205.) 

Note 7.—Sectional Bookcases with glass front when 
shipped in fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced corrugated 
strawboard boxes must have glass completely covered by a 
tightly fitting inner covering of double-faced corrugated 
strawboard or by wooden boards not less than %-inch in 
thickness. 

Bookcases and Desks combined: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. 
L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. 

(Cancels Item 17, Page 205.) 

Buffets or Sideboards: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Buffets or Sideboards and China Closets combined: In boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
- gaia weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

(Cancels Items 21 and 22, Page 208.) 

Bureaus, Chests of Drawers, Chiffoniers, Dressers, High-Boys 
or Low-Boys: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 19, Page 205, and Item 23, Page 206.) 

Cabinet Sinks, Kitchen: In boxes or crates (see Note 83), 
L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Cabinets: 


China (China Closets): In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class 
D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

4 (Cancels Item 4, Page 207.) 

Filing (Filing Cases), not otherwise indexed by name: 

Iron or steel: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. K. D. flat, in 
boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in 
— named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
class A. 

Wooden: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C, L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 21, Page 205, and Item 4 in part, Page 366.) 
Instrument or Supply: Dentists’: In boxes or crates, L. C. 

L., class D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 

20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 13, Page 146.) 

Surgeons’: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 25, Page 146.) 

Kitchen Cabinets, Kitchen Cabinet Parts and Cabinet Tables 
(Kitchen Tables with bins and drawers): 

Kitchen Cabinets: S. U., wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., first 
class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class. Doors, bins, shelves, draw- 
ers, bread-boards and other parts detached and enclosed 
in cabinets, sides of Cabinet Bases folded, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Kitchen Cabinet Parts: ‘Tops (Upper Sections): S. U., 
wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., first class; wrapped in fiber- 
board, L, C, L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L.,, 
first class. K. D. flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class. 

Bases (Lower Sections), other than Kitchen Cabinet Tables 
(see Note 8): S. U., with legs attached: Wrapped in bur- 
lap, L. C. L., first class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. C. L., 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. With 
legs detached or without legs: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. 
L., first class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. C. L., first class; 
in boxes or erates, L. C. L., first class. K. D., wrapped in 
burlap, L. C. L., second class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. 
=o second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
Note 8.—Bases (Lower Sections) having caster blocks or 

legs extending not more than two (2) inches below the body 

of the Cabinet will be considered same as without legs. 
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Kitchen Cabinet Tables (Kitchen Tables with bins and draw- 
ers): S. U., wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. C. L., one-half 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class. Legs detached: Wrapped in burlap, 
L. C. L., second class; wrapped in fiberboard, L. C. L., 
second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Kitchen Cabinets, Kitchen Cabinet Bases, Kitchen Cabinet 
Tables (Kitchen Tables with bins and drawers) or Kitchen 
Cabinet Tops, in packages specified for L. C. L.: ship- 
ments, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class, 

(Cancels Items 2, 3 and 4, Page 210.) 
Medicine or Toilet, for Bathroom or Lavatory: 
With Mirrors, in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., 
first class. 
Without Mirrors, in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., 
first class. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(Cancels Items 24 and 25, Page 209.) 

Music, Music Record or Talking Machine Record: In boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
a weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

' (Cancels Item 8 in part, Page 208.) 

Parlor: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 24, Page 205.) 

Railway Ticket or Folder (Railway Ticket Cases or Folder 
Racks): In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000. pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 209.) 

Cellarettes: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Chifforobes (Chiffoniers and Wardrobes combined): S. U., 
wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, 
L.. Cc. L., one and one-half times first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. K. D.-flat (see Note 9): In boxes or . 
crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 
class. 

Note 9.—Drawers may be S. U. ° 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 15, Supplement 10.) 

Commodes, Sanitary: : 

Cabinet: With arms and backs, in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., class Dl. Without arms or backs, in 
boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., class Dl. In pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Chair (Commode Chairs): Wrapped in burlap or paper, 
L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C 
L., class D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 7, Page 207.) ? 


Costumers: Wrapped in burlap, paper, excelsior or hay pads 
or excelsior in rope form, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or 
crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Cots: Canvas, flat, folded flat or rolled: Loose or in bundles, 
L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. 
‘L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Cots: Linked or woven wire, flat or folded flat: Loose or in 
bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates (see Note 
3), L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 8 and 9, Page 207.) 

Couches, Davenports, Divans, Lounges, Sofas or Tete-a-Tetes: 

Wooden, or wooden and metal combined, upholstered: 
Backs attached, legs on or off: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. 
L., class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class. Backs detached or laid down flat, 
or without backs: Legs attached: Wrapped in burlap, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in boxes or 
erates, L. C. L., first class. Legs or ends detached: 
Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 


Metal, not upholstered: S. U., with standing backs, loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., class Di; S. U., with backs 
or leaves folded and tied to sides, loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; K. D., ends 
and legs removed, wire bottom and side frame folded 
compactly together, loose or in packages, L. C. L., second 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject-to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 13, 33 and 34, Page 207, and Items 1, 13, 

15, 16, 17, 23, Page 208.) 
Cradles or Cribs: 

Brass: K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 


Iron or steel with or without brass trimmings: K. D., 
wrapped in burlap, paper, excelsior or hay pads or ex- 
celsior in rope form, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
‘minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

Wooden: -S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl. 
K. D., wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class. Loose or in packages, C. 
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L., minimum weight 16,600 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 

fourth class, 

(Cancels Items 11 and 12, Page 207.) 

Cupboards of Safes, Kitchen: S. U., wrapped in burlap or 
paper, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C..L., one and one-half times first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. K. D. flat (see Note 10), 
L. C. L., second class; in bundles (see Note 11), L. C. L., 
second class; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Note 10.—Drawers may be S. U. 

Note 11.—Finished surfaces must be protected by being 
placed face to face with pads or padding between to pre- 
vent chafing. Back panel must be protected by two wooden 
strips not less than 2x% inches extending entire length of 
packages, securely nailed or tied. 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 207, and Item 5, Page 210.) 

Desks, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Metallic: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth. class. 

Wooden: In the white: K. D. flat, in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., second class. K. D. flat, in packages 
maenen, Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 
class, 

Wooden: Finished: S. U. (see Note 12): Wrapped in bur- 
lap, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,0v0 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. K. D.: Wrapped 
in burlap, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Note 12—Desks with legs must be in boxes or crates, 

(Cancels Items 14 and 15, Page 207.) 

Easels: In boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., class D1; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 22, Page 207.) 

Foot Stools or Leg Rests: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates 
(see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
ee weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

. (Cancels Item 26, Page 207.) 

Hall Seats: Wrapped in burlap, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Pedestals, not otherwise indexed by name: S. U., in boxes 
or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., class Dl; K. D., in boxes 
or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 

Racks: 

Book: Revolving, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 
Other than Revolving: S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; K. D. flat or folded flat, in boxes or crates 
(see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 23, Page 209, and Item 11, Page 208.) 

Coat or Hat, Wall: With Mirrors, packed in boxes or 
crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class. Without Mirrors, in boxes or crates (see Note 3), 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 209.) 


Hall (Hall Trees): In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pouads 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 25 and 28, Page 207.) 


Towel: In boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 208.) 


School Desks or Seats, Pupils’, iron or steel and wood com- 
bined: S. U., in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first 
class. Seats and tops folded: Wrapped in burlap or paper, 
L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. 
Cc. L., second class. K..D. or taken apart, in boxes, bundles 
or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 204.) 

Serving Trays, wheeled, or Serving Wagons, with or without 
cooling or heating devices: S. U., wheels on or off, in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., class Dl. K. D. flat or folded, in boxes 
or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. . 

(Cancels Item 2, Page 211.) 


Somnoes: Wrappe d‘in burlap or paper, L. C. L., class D1; 
in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., class D1; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Entry.) 


Stands: Baggage: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. Cc. L, 
class Dl; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 


class. 
(New Entry.) 


Vol. XIX, No. % 


Stands: Book, Chart or Music Holding: 

Metal, or metal and wood combined, K. D. or folded, jp 
boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., second class, ' 
Wooden, K. D., in boxes or crates (see Note 3), Lc 4 
second class. " o. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 

(subject to Rule 6B), third ciass. 
(Canceis Item 1, Page 16, Supplement 10.) 

Stands, not otherwise indexed by name: Wrapped i: burlap 
or paper, L. C. L., class Dt; in boxes or crates, L. ¢, L 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, (’ 
L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B) 
third class, : ; 

(Cancels Item 18, Page 208.) - 

Stools, Organ or Piano: Wrapped in burlap or paper, i... C. 1 
class D1; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,099 


_ pounds (subject to Rule 68), third class. 


(Cancels Item 24, Page 279.) 

Tables: Domestic Science or School Laboratory: Wrapped jp 
burlap or paper, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class: 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B) 


third class. 
(Cancels Item 38, Page 208.) 

Tables: Dressing or Toilet: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class 
D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,009 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class, 

(Cancels Item 37, Page 208.) 

Tables, not otherwise indexed by name: S. U.: Wrapped in 
burlap or paper, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., class Dl; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,00 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class, 
K. D. or folded flat: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L, 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 33, 34, 40, 41 and 43, Page 208, and Item 
6, Page 206.) 


Tables, without tops: S. U.: Wrapped in burlap or paper, 
L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 


(Cancels Item 3, Page 34, Supplement 5.) 
Tabourettes: Wrapped in burlap or paper, L. C. L., class 
D1; in boxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,600 poundés (subject to Rule 6B), third class, 
(New Entry.) 
Wardrobes, wooden: §S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class 
-D1; in packages named, C. L.,° minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. K. D., in bundles 
(see Note 13), L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates (see 
Note 3), L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 
class, y 
Note 13.—Finished surfaces must be protected by being 
placed face to face with pads or padding between to pre- 
vent chafing. Back panel must be protected by two wooden 
strips not less than 2x% inches extending entire length of 
packages, securely nailed or tied. 
(Cancels. Item 7, Page 209.) 


Washstands or Washstand Commodes: Wrapped in burlap or 
paper, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; wrapped 
in fiberboard, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; 
in boxes or crates, L.. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 


third class. 
(Cancels Item 8, Page 209.) 


Wall F’ockets: In koxes or crates (see Note 3), L. C. L,, first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 209.) 


Metallic or Wooden Furniture, not otherwise indexed by name: 
S. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; K. D., in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 205; Item 32, Page 207, and Item 
12, Page 208.) 

Mixed caloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Furniture, taking the same C. L. minimum weight, loose or 
in packages as provided for straight carload shipments, 
will be taken ‘at the C. L. minimum weight provided for 
straight carload shipments. The carload rating shall be the 
highest rating provided for carload quantities of any article 
in the shipment. 

Mixed ¢arloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Furniture, taking different C. L.. minimum weights, but not 
less than 12,000 pounds, loose or in packages as provided 
for straight carload shipments, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities of any article in the 
shipment. The minimum weight shall be the highest mil 
mum weight provided for such rating. 

Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified under 
Furniture, taking C. L. minimum weight of less than 12,000 
pounds, loose or in packages as provided for straight car- 
load shipments and gne or more articles as specified under 
Furniture, taking C. L. minimum weight of 12,000 pounds 
or higher, loose or in packages as provided for straight Ccat- 
load shipments, minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified under Fur- 
niture, loose or in packages as provided for straight cal- 
load shipments and Refrigerators, not otherwise indexed by 
name, S. U., loose or in packages, minimum weight 12,00 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Items 19 and 20, Page 203; Items 9, 10, i2 and 
13, Page 203, and Items 28, Page 209.) 
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Eliminate following items: ; 
Item 14, Page 205—See Bedstead Ends. 
Item 6, Page 207—See Store Fixtures. 
Item 29, Page 207—See Specific Articles. 
Item 19, Page 208—No movement. 
Item 20, Page 208—See Stands, N. O. I. B. N. 
Item 9, Page 209—No’ movement. 
Item 21, Page 2¢67—See Funiture Stock, N. 0. L B 
Item 17, Page 206—See Furniture Stock, N. O. I. B. 
Item 21, Page 206—See Furniture Stock, N. O. I. B. } 
Item 22, Page 206—See Furniture Stock, N. O. I. B. 
Items 16 and 17, Page 203—See Furniture Stock, N. 0 
Item 18, Page 203—See specific ratings. 
Item 25, Page 208—See specific ratings. 


FRIDAY,. JUNE 29. 
Docket No. 1232—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 

Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware: 

Mixed carloads or two or more articles as specified under 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware, taking the same 
minimum weight, loose or in packages as provided for 
straight carload shipments, will be taken at the C. L. mini- 
mum weight provided for straight carload shipments. The 
carload rating shall be the highest rating provided for car- 
load quantities of any article in the shipment. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware taking different C. ‘ 
minimum weights, but not exceeding 18,000 pounds, loose or 
in packages as provided for straight carload shipments, will 
be taken at the highest rating provided for carload quan- 
tities of any article in the shipment. The minimum weight 
shall be the highest carload minimum weight provided for 
such rating. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware taking different minimum 
weights but exceeding 18,000 pounds, loose or in packages 
as provided for straight carload shipments, will be taken 
at the highest carload rating provided for any article in the 
shipment. The minimum weight shall be the highest mini- 
mum weight provided for such rating. 

Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified under 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware taking C. L. minimum 
weight not exceeding 18,000 pounds, loose or in packages as 
provided for straight carload shipments, and one or more 
articles as specified under Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware, 
taking C. L. minimum weight exceeding 18,000 pounds, loose 
or in packages as provided for straight carload shipments, 
minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 
class. 


Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified under 
Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware, loose or in packages. as 
provided for straight carload shipments and Ash Sifters, 
iron or steel; Boxes, iron, steel’ or tin, not otherwise indexed 
by name; Cans, iron, steel or tin, not otherwise indexed 
name; Coal Hods (Coal Scuttles), iron or steel: Lunch 
Boxes, tin, without utensils; Milk Shipping Cans; Oil Cans, 
iron, steel or tin; Putty Drums, iron or steel; Wash Boilers, 
copper; or White Lead Drums, Kegs or Pails, iron or steel, 
loose or in packages as provided for straight carload ship- 
ments, will be taken subject to the same conditions gov- 
erning ratings and minimum weights as mixed carloads of 
articles specified under Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware. 

(Cancels Items 5 and 6, Page 336.) 
Docket No. 1233—9:45 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Acetate Liquor, crude: In barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class E; in 

tank cars, C. L., actual weight (subject to Rule 32), class E. 

(To cancel Item '7, Page 101.) 
Docket No. 1234—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 11, Page 168. For ratings see Item 6, Page 168. 
Docket No. 1235—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Cariers. 
Oils (see Note): 

‘Note.—Quantities of Oils in returning tank cars to origi- 
nal point of shipment will be charged for at-actual weight 
at the rating provided for L. C. L. shipments in barrels, ex- 
cept that when carload rate and minimum weight for the 
article in tank cars will make a lower charge, the latter will 


apply. 
(Cancels Item 18, Page 284.) 


Petroleum or Petroleum Products, including Compounded Oils 
or Greases having a Petroleum base (see Notes 1, 2, 3 


and 4). 

Note 4.—Quantities of Petroleum Products, including Com- 
pounded Cils or Greases haying a Petroleum base, in re- 
turning tank cars to original point of’ shipment, will be 
charged for at the L. C. L. rating applicable to shipments 
of the same commodity in barrels, based on the actual 
weight unless estimated weight per gallon is provided in 
tank cars, in which case the estimated weight will apply. 


When carload rate and minimum weight for the article in 
tank cars will make a lower charge, the latter will apply. 
(Amends Item 16, Page 302, and cancels Item 9, Page 303.) 


Docket No. 1236—40:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
ypewriters: In boxes, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), first class. 
(To cancel Item 11, Page 365.) 
Pocket No. 1237—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
9 add tc Item 13, Page 110, the following items shown under 
a ing, “Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than 
Item 5, Page 111—Beams. 


Item 15, Page 111—Coulter Plates, Rolling Coulters, Plow 
Disks, Harrow Plates and Disks. 


Item 1, Page 112—Doubletrees, Eveners, Neckyokes, Sin- 
I gletrees. 
tem 5, Page 112—Grain Drill Tubes, Flexible. 
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Item 6, Page 112—Grain or Seed Drill Blades. 

Item 7, Page 112—Grain Lifter Guards for Harvesters, 
Mowers or Reapers. 

Item 9, Page 112—Handles. 

Item 2, Page e-aes for Ensilage, Feed or Stalk Cut- 
ers. 

Item 3, Page 113—Knives, Harvester, Mower or Reaper. 

Item 5, Page 113—Plow Bottoms. 

Item 6, Page 113—Plow or Cultivator Parts, N. O. I. B. N. 

Item 8, Page 113—Poles. 

Item 9, Page 113—Press Drill Shoes. 

Item 10, Page 113—Rake Teeth. 

Item 18, Page 113—Steel Plates or Shapes, for Plowshares, 
Mouldboards, Cultivator Shovels, Spades 
or Shovels and Disk Blanks or Shapes, 
sheared to shape, not further finished. 

Item 3, Page 114—Teeth, Drag or Harrow. 

Item 5, Page 114—Tread Blocks for Horse Powers. 

Item 8, Page 112—Guard Plates for Harvesters, Mowers or 


Reapers, 
Docket No. 1238—11:00 A. M. 
Eliminate Items 7 and 8, Page 363. 
ers’ Tank Trucks. 
Docket No. 1239—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 11, Page 363. Ratable as Saw Mill Machinery. 
Docket No. 1240—11:30 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 13, Page 163. For ratings see Racks, N. O. L 
B. N.; Hangers, Garment. 
Docket No. 1241—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Asphalt (Asphaltum) Natural or By-Product. 

Note.—Quantities of Asphalt, liquid or solid, in returning 
tank cars to original point of shipment, will be charged 
for at the L. C. L. rating applicable to shipments of the 
same commodity in barrels, except that when carload rate 
and minimum weight for the article in tank cars will make 
a lower charge, the latter will apply. 

(To cancel Note in Item 20, Page 120.) 
Docket No. 1242—1:45 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 17, Page 123, account no movement. 


JERSEY SHORE COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Arguments were made June 13 on the complaint of the 
Jersey Shore communities against all railroads serving 
New York, asking for rates lower than those to New York. 
George L. Record and John R. Waiker made the chief 
presentation of the claims of the Jerseymen, while George 
Stuart Patterson and R. W. Barrett contended for the 
maintenance of the present conditions, on the theory that 
the ‘railroads have made a natural, economic adjustment 
of rates. They said the Jersey communities are com- 
plaining because they do not receive an advantage over 
their competitors in New York, which, according to the 
tentative report made by Attorney-Examiner LaRoe, is a 
commercial unit embracing the nearby Jersey cities. 


The lawyers for the railroads pointed out that when 
the case was begun, Record and his colleagues asked for 
rates for the Jersey towns three cents lower than New 
York. because the railroads allow three cents for. lighterage 
or floatage from Jersey City to New York. No such service 
is performed for the Jersey shore shippers, hence the 
suggestion that the Jersey rates be made three cents un- 
der New York. Such a differential would place the Jersey 
towns under Philadelphia and on a parity with Baltimore. 
Their claim for such an adjustment caused Philadelphia 
and Baltimore to intervene in behalf of New York for the 
maintenance of the port differential which places Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore under New York. 


Submitted by Carriers. 
Article is covered by Pack- 


When the case had been fairly well threshed out, the 
Jersey contention was for two cents under New York. In 
the argument Mr. Walker said in answer to a question by 
Commissioner Clements that the natural way to remove a 
discrimination such as there is against the complaining 
municipalities would be to raise the New York rate one 
cent and give the complainants one cent under their pres- 
ent New York rate. ; 


“The discrimination of which they complain,” said Mr. 
Barrett, “is because they are on the same basis as their 
competitors a mile away. They want lower rates and they 
base their claim on the fact that it costs the railroads 
three cents to lighter or float freight for Manhattan de- 
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livery. Not one witness testified that he had lost any 
business or that the adjustment keeps him out of a market 
to which his New York competitor is shipping. Every last 
one of them said if the rates were lowered his market 
would be increased. 


“The complainants ask you to divide a commercial unit, 
the New York rate zone, into two parts, giving one part a 
lower rate than the other. They recognize only one kind 
of river crossing expense—lighterage or floatage in New 
York harbor, ignoring the cost of keeping up the bridges 
at Philadelphia, Poughkeepsie, and Albany. You have 
never done such a thing. When you have encountered 
questions raised by river bridges you have said the rail- 
roads must treat communities on both banks in the same 
way. That is all you have done. You have prescribed 
the same rule for south bank points that the railroads 
have established for north bank points. But you have 
never divided a commercial unit, as you are asked to do in 
this case.” 


Former Attorney-General Wickersham appeared for New 
York state and tendered a brief at the time of the argu- 
ment. 


At the afternoon session J. H. Cohen, for New York 
state and various New York trade bodies, said that the 
adjustment of rates had been so long established that to 
change them now without consideration of their effect be- 
yond the circle of municipalities making the complaint 
would more than offset any benefit that might be derived. 


Former Attorney-General George W. Wickersham, in be- 
half of the city of New York, said that the sums paid out 
by the railroads for lighterage and floatage are analogous 
to the payment made by the railroads for the terminal 
services performed by them in Jersey City and other 
Jersey municipalities. 


R. E. L. Marshall, for the intervening Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other Maryland interests, said that 
if there is to be any change in the New York rate group 
the interests of other ports should be considered con- 
currently and the existing relationships preserved as near 
as possible. He did not admit any necessity for a change. 


R. H. McCarter, for Elizabeth in particular and the 
complainants in general, said the defense amounted to 
no more than a plea, in the language of Mr. Cohen, “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” Mr. Cohen, in his brief, admitted that 
at one time he had an idea that the present adjustment 
was unsatisfactory and should be changed. He said the 
adjustment was a good deal like the nose on one’s face— 
in youth a person is willing to undertake many things to 
change the shape, but after years of effort and thought 
on the matter the conclusion is reached that it had better 
be left alone. Mr. McCarter said that the complainants 
were forced to the conclusion, from the internal evidence 
furnished by the report of Attorney-Examiner LaRoe, that 
he had not read the reply briefs, because in his report 
he mentions testimony as having been brought out in the 
cross-examination, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
reply brief it was pointed out that the testimony in ques- 
tion was volunteered in the direct testimony. Commis- 
sioner Clements suggested that because nothing resulted 
from the filing of the reply briefs was not warrant for 
inferring that they had not been read. He suggested that 
possibly those who had read the reply brief came to the 
conclusion that they had said nothing worthy of comment. 
Chairman Hall assured Mr. McCarter that the reply briefs 
had been read, whereupon his observations on that head 
were withdrawn, 
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DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


On Thursday evening, May 24, an association to be 
known as the San Francisco Traffic Club was organize 
for the study and mutual discussion of traffic matters of 
interest to its various members and the Pacific Coast jp 
general. This organization is the successor to the Ia 
Salle Traffic Club, which was disbanded on the same day 
the San Francisco Traffic Club was organized. Member. 
ship in the new club is open to persons engaged or jn. 
terested in the traffic profession. The headquarters of 
the San Francisco Traffic Club are in the Call Building 
and its officers are: W. T. Bozeman, president; A. lL, 
Fowle, vice-president; L. N. Bradshaw, secretary, and 
T. H. Fox, treasurer. 


The Traffic Club of New York on May 29 adopted a 
resolution urging its members to subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan and to do so through the medium of the club. 


The Traffic Club of Dayton held its third annual dinner 
Thursday, May 31. J. W. Cobey, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., president of the club, introduced 
the toastmaster, William A. Budroe, chief justice of the 
Dayton Municipal Court. Dr. D. Frank Garland, director 
of public welfare, under the commission form of govern- 
ment operative in Dayton, delivered an address, the sub- 
ject of which was “Can Democracy Be Harmonized with 
Efficiency?” The principal speaker was B. A.. Worthing- 
ton, president of the C. I. & W. Railroad Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. The annual election was held to select 
three members for a two-year term on the board of gov- 
ernors. The following were elected: H. E. Warburton, 
division freight agent, C., H. & D. Railway; H. K. Ander- 
son, general manager, Dayton Globe Iron Works; and J. 
Russell Hall, secretary-treasurer, the Beaver Soap Conm- 
pany. The members of the board continuing in office for 
the additional two years are: J. W. Cobey, traffic man- 
ager, National Cash Register Company; W. E. Boyer, 
agent, Star Union Line; T. P. Stabler, solicitor, C., C., C. 
& St. L. Railroad, Dayton, O.; and E. G. Biechler, traffic 
manager and purchasing agent, Domestic Engineering 
Company. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland has given $250 to the 
American Red Cross, Cleveland Chapter, and a like 
amount to the Belgian Relief Fund. It further voted the 
purchase of one thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. 


The Traffic Club of New York will have a golf outing 
June 26 at the Hackensack Golf Club. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville entertained Sec 
retary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo on the occasion 
of his visit to that city June 11. Five hundred persons 
were present. Mr. McAdoo made an address explaining 
the country’s policies in the war with Germany. MT!. 
McAdoo sat with members of the women’s committee at 
a table placed immediately in front of the speakers’ table. 
President Devol of the club introduced Earl S. Gwin, wh0 
presented Mr. McAdoo. 


The first annual golf outing of the Traffic Club of Chi 
cago will be held at the Hinsdale Golf Club June 26. At 
a luncheon at the La Salle Roof Garden, June 18, Albert 
R. Brunker, president of the Navy League, and president 
of the Liquid Carbonic Company and the Atlantic Steel 
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casting Company of Chester, Pa., will speak on “Indus- 
trial Unpreparedness.” This will be the last noon lunch- 
eon of the season. . 





| Personal Notes 
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Charles McNicholl, division freight agent of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, was elected president of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh June 
11. Following the elec- 
tion, dinner was served. 
An address, “War and 
Patriotism,” was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. McCau- 
lay Lindsay. Arthur G. 
Empey, an American 
gunner, with the British 
army in France, had for 
his topic, “Over the Top 
with the Best of Luck.” 
Both made stirring patri- 
‘otic talks. Following are 
the other officers and 
members of the board of 
governors: First  vice- 
president, J. G. Cole; 
second vice-president, Geo. A. Buse; third vice-president, 
D. L. Wells; secretary, Almer H. Orr; treasurer, William 
F. Morris, Jr. Board of governors, Charles E. Barnhart, 
J. F. Constans, C. wo. Ellis, J. A. Fitzpatrick, E. B. Mitchell, 
J. J. Monks, Irwin W. Potter, J. B. Rider, J. V. Styers, 
Loren H. Turner. 











The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company an- 
nounces that, after forty years’ meritorious service, owing 
to ill health, Edward J. Seymour, assistant general freight 
agent, has asked to be relieved from active duties and 
has been retired under the pension system of the company. 

J. W. Graham has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company, 
with office at Toledo, O. 

Effective June 1, Sherman H. Gillette was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company. 

Effective June 1, W. G. Vollmer was appointed assistant 
to president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

R. M. Hatfield has been appointed general agent 
of the Chicago Great Western Railroad Company at 
Mason City, Iowa, vice R. L. DeGroodt, transferred. 


The Georgia & Florida Railway announces the following 
appointments: J. C. Crouch, Florida freight agent, Jack- 
sonville; H. K. Wilkinson, commercial agent, Valdosta, Ga.; 
and W. H. Blitch, traveling freight agent, Valdosta, Ga. 

L. P. King has been appointed general agent of the 
Georgia & Florida Railway and Augusta Southern Railroad 
Company, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 

L. E. Banta has been made traffic manager of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, in place of R. R. Hargis, 
who has resigned. 

T. B. Gallaher has been appointed division freight and 
Passenger agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Amarillo, Tex. 

T. B. Akridge has been appointed general freight and 
Passenger agent of the Georgia Southwestern & Gulf Rail- 
Toad, and general freight and passenger agent of the 
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Valdosta, Moultrie & Western Railway, with office at 
Albany, Ga., and W. C. Reynolds, traffic manager of the 
Valdosta, Moultrie & Western, having been assigned to 
other duties, the office of traffic manager has been abol- 
ished. ” 

H. M. Brown has been appointed general agent, freight 
and passenger departments,:of the Rock Island lines, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. George F. Ramspacher 
has been appointed general agent, freight and passenger 
departments, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. M. Ripley, having resigned to accept service with 
another company, G. W. Feakins is appointed assistant to 
the president of the El Paso & Southwestern Company. 

John A. Leary is appointed division freight agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Casper, Wyo. 


The appointment of E. J. Perkins as traffic manager of 
the National Biscuit Company, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, is announced. Mr. Perkins succeeds Louis Issel- 
hardt. About six months ago Mr. Isselhardt was taken 
seriously ill and had to leave his desk. Now, by the: 
advice of his physician, he retires from business perma- 
nently. 

Martin F. Doyle, traffic manager of the Cleveland Grain 
Company, Cleveland, O., was stricken suddenly with heart 
disease in his office June 8 and died within a few minutes. 
Mr. Doyle, who was president of the Traffic Club of 
Cleveland at the time of his death, was widely known 
in traffic matters pertinent to his particular line. 


Joseph A. Werne, general freight agent of the Southern 
Railway System at Memphis, Terin., was born Oct. 3, 1875. 
He entered railroad service with the Louisville Southern 
Railroad Company at Louisville, in January, 1892. His 
record of service before his appointment to his present 
position follows: Correspondence clerk and bill of lading 
clerk, Louisville Southern Railroad Company, until Janu- 
ary, 1896; contracting freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, Louisville, January, 1896, to July, 1897; traveling 
freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; July, 1897, to 
November, 1898; traveling freight agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, Memphis, November, 1898, to June, 1901; 
southwestern agent, Kanawha Dispatch, Memphis, June, 
1901, to July, 1902; agent, Blue Ridge Dispatch, Louis- 
ville, July, 1902, to July, 1907; soliciting freight agent, 
Southern Railway Company, Louisville, July, 1907, to 
January, 1912; commercial agent, Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, January, 1912, to April, 1913; New Eng- 
land freight agent, Southern Railway System, Boston, 
April, 1913, to May, 1917. 

John W. Bray, recently appointed New England freight 
agent of the Southern Railway Company of Boston, en- 
tered the service of the Southern in 1898 as messenger in 
the office of the traffic manager, Washington, D. C., hold- 
ing various positions in that office until 1903, when it 
was abolished. He then took service with the freight 
traffic manager as clerk. In 1907 he was appointed as- 
sistant chief clerk, and the following year chief clerk 
to the freight traffic manager, which position he held 
until 1912, when he was appointed commercial agent of 
the Southern at Knoxville, Tenn., serving in that capacity 
until May, 1917, when he was appointed to his present 
place. 

W. E. Stewart is appointed division freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Central of Georgia Railway Company, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He began with the Central of Georgia 
Railway Company, Macon, Ga., June 2, 1902, as seal clerk 
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and was promoted as follows: Feb. 1, 1903, night yard 
clerk for general yardmaster; Sept. 1, 1903, day yard 
clerk for general yardmaster; Jan. 1, 1904, clerk in local 
agent’s office; Oct. 1, 1904, record clerk in general yard- 
master’s office; Nov. 1, 1915, chief clerk in commercial 
agent’s office; Nov. 1, 1906, soliciting agent, Macon, Ga.; 
Aug. 1, 1907, clerk in charge of solicitation desk, freight 
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traffic manager’s office, Savannah, Ga.; Aug. 15, 1909 
commercial agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., proper, re; resent. 
ing freight traffic department; Aug. 1, 1911, cominercia) 
agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., representing both freight ang 
passenger departments; June 1, 1917, division freicht ang 
passenger agent, Chattanooga. He was born in Madison, 
Ga., Aug. 10, 1883. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Rebates: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Second Cir.) Any pecuniary induce- 
ment held out to shipper to procure his business over a 
particular railroad is or may be a rebate or concession, 
within the prohibition of the interstate commerce act.— 
Northern Central Ry. Co. vs. United States, 241 Fed. Rep. 
25. 

Defendant, an interstate railroad company, was the 
owner of coal lands, which it leased in 1878, and by re- 
newals thereafter to a mining company on a royalty basis. 
The coal produced therefrom was shipped over defend- 
ant’s road. From 1905 to 1913, and until the matter was 
called to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, defendant collected no royalties from. the mining 
company and made no charges on its books therefor, al- 
though the mining company produced above 1,500,000 
tons of coal annually, which defendant transported at the 
regular published rates. Held, that such facts were suffi- 


cient to sustain a verdict finding that defendant hag in. 
tentionally granted to the mining company as a shipper 
a concession from the established rates in violation of 
Elkins act Feb. 19, 1903, c. 708, 1, as amended by Hepburn 
act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 2.—Id. 

Switching Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Held, following Minneapolis Civic 
& Commerce Assn. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., 158 
N. W. 817, that the trial court did not err in refusing to 
find that the order of the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission abolishing a switching charge exacted by the Min- 
neapolis Western Railway Company, was unlawful or un- 
reasonable.—Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Assn. vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 162 N. W. Rep. 689. 

The provision of the order of the commission requiring 
the Great Northern Railway Company to continue the 
operation of the Minneapolis Western line without switch- 
ing charge for services rendered was within its authority 
and jurisdiction.—Id. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


er System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Report 


BILLS OF LADING. 


Rights of Transferee: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) The fact that a draft drawn 
by the consignee of a car of wheat in favor of a bank 
was attached to a shipper’s order bill of lading in favor 
of the consignee, standing alone would make the bank 
the owner of the fund collected, unless they had in turn 
been assigned to its correspondents.—West Texas Nat. 
Bank et al. vs. Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. et al., 194 
S. W. Rep. 835. 

The fact that the bill of lading was not indorsed by the 
consignees was not material, as assignment could be 
proven in other manner than indorsement either of the 
draft or of the bill of lading.—Id. 


The fact that a shipper’s order bill of lading in favor 
of the consignee was attached to a draft drawn by the 
consignee in favor of a bank, with notation on the face 
of the draft to the bill of lading attached, was itself suffi- 
cient assignment of the bill of lading upon its delivery 
with the attached draft to the bank.—Id. 


Title: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) The fact that the shipper 
of the goods, and not the consignee and drawer of the 
draft, indorsed the consignee’s name on the draft and 
collected the proceeds, does not discharge the burden of 
showing that fund belonged to the consignee, since there 
is no presumption that the shipper was guilty of forgery, 
or that the bank officials aided him in the commission of 
the crime.—West Texas Nat. Bank et al. vs. Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co. et al., 194 S. W. Rep. 835. 

Where a draft with bill of lading attached was nego 
tiated through several banks, a custom among banks in 
accepting drafts with reference to charging back to its 
immediate indorser or customer the amount of funds for 
which credit had been given on receipt of the draft, in 
the event it is not finally paid, would not change the 
character of a transaction and destroy the effect of suc 
cessive deliveries of the draft as constituting an assigt- 
ment of the funds, since the right of the holder of a draft 
against indorsers on non-payment does not defeat the 
ownership of the draft incident to it.—Id. 
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DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Reasonable Time: 


(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Evidence of failure to 
transport in a reasonable time, proof of which under Rev. 
st. 1909, 3121, as amended by Laws 1913, p. 177, is prima 
facie proof of negligent delay, held sufficient to go to the 
jury—Dawson Bros. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 194 S. W. 
Rep. 743. 

What is a reasonable time for transportation relative 
to the question of negligent delay is a question for the 
jury, in the light of the circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding and attending the particular shipment, unless 
the time is concededly so great that there can be no 
question; and so it is error to instruct that. reasonable 
time. means the time usually consumed under ordinary 
circumstances.—Id. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of U. S.) A case which involves rights set up 
and denied that arose upon through interstate bills of 
lading issued under the Carmack amendment of June 29, 
1906 (34 Stat. at L. 593, chap. 3591, Comp. Stat. 1913, 8592), 
to the act of Feb. 4, 1887 (24 Stat. at L. 349, chap. 104), 
20, is reviewable in the federal Supreme Court on writ 
of error to a state court.—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. vs. Texas Packing Co., 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 487. 

Invoice- Price: 

(Sup. Ct. of U. S.) The difference between the invoice 
price of an interstate shipment at the place of shipment 
in Texas and the value of the same in its damaged con- 
dition at the time of its delivery at Chicago, the new 
destination to which it was diverted upon the shipper’s 
request, without issuing new bills of lading, is the proper 
measure of damages for a. loss caused by the carrier’s 
failure to re-ice, where it is fairly inferable from the 
evidence that the original bills of lading, which provided 
that the loss should be computed “on the basis of the 
value of the property (being the bona fide invoice price, 
if any, to the consignee, including the freight charges, if 
prepaid) at the place- and time of shipment,” were con- 
tinued in force by the action of the parties, simply chang- 
ing the place of destination from St. Louis to Chicago, 
and remained binding contracts when the carriers ac- 
cepted the diversion of the shipment.—Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Texas Packing Co., 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
487, : 


Owner’s Risk: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wis.) By acceptance of a bill of lading 
covering a car of apples, which bill included the words 
“owner’s risk,” or letters understood by the parties to 
be their equivalent, the consignor relieved the carrier from 
its liability as an insurer, and limited it to liability for 
negligence.—McGovern vs. Ann Arbor R. Co., 162 N. W. 
Rep. 669. 

Where a railroad by its published tariffs, approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, offered the shipper 
of apples the opportunity to put a stove in the car, with 
a man in charge of it under certain conditions, but did 
not oifer to warm or house the car itself, and a shipping 
Contract covering a car of apples was made in the dead 
of winter, when both parties knew that zero weather was 
liable to-come at any time, and the weather conditions 
were fully understood, and the shipper accepted a bill 
of la‘ing including the words “owner’s risk,” so that the 
liability of the railroad was limited to liability for neg- 
ligence, and the car went through expeditiously and on 
Schecule time, but reached destination with the apples 
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frozen, the railroad was not liable to the consignee.—Id. 
Remedy: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., Third Dept.) Im action against 
carrier for failure to deliver goods safely, where plaintiff 
filed verified complaint in justice’s court with the sum- 
mons and asked judgment under Code Civ. Proc. 2891, 
2936, as.on a contract, he elected to waive the tort. In 
such case, the further statement in the complaint that 
the package was lost through negligence could be dis- 
regarded as surplusage.—Finkelstein vs. Barrett, 164 N. Y. 
Supp. 1021. 

Sale: 

(Sup. Ct. of U. S.) The consignee of perishable goods 
arriving at destination in bad condition discharged its 
whole duty to the carrier to save it from resulting loss 
where it sold the damaged goods for the best price which 
they would bring.—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. 
Texas Packing Co., 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 487. 

CARRIAGE OF. LIVE STOCK. 
Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Div. A.) In action against a carrier 
for delivering cattle at the wrong pen in a stockyard, the 
measure of damages is the difference in actual market 
value at the proper pen and the pen at which delivered, 
and not the average difference in values between such 
pens..—Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Smith, 75 Sou. Rep. 120. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The note to paragraph 4 of the Commission’s regula- 
tions governing the transportation of explosives and dan- 
gerous articles by express, adopted May 28, 1917, has 
been canceled and, in lieu thereof, the following adopted: 


* Note.—Upon presentation to an agent of an express carrier 
in writing and in duplicate, a declaration from the senior offi- 
cer of a military or naval headquarters, that an emergency 
exists which requires the transportation by express by or for 
the War or Navy Departments of the United States government 
of war supplies of an explosive nature, the express carrier dur- 
ing the existing state of war may authorize its agent to accept 
and transport any of the articles named below, when such 
articles are packed, marked and described as required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulations for the transpor- 
tation of explosives by freight, effective Oct. 1, 1914, and as 
subsequently amended. This permission is given on e 
assumption that great care will be used not to subject rail- 
way passengers and the public to the dangers incident to trans- 
portation of these explosive articles in passenger trains when 
the interests of the government can be met by freight ship- 
ments. The express agent upon acceptance of any of these 
emergency shipments will forward the duplicate declaration 
to the chief inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey street, 
New York, N. Y., whose duty it will be to cooperate with the 
War and Navy departments at Washington to prevent any 
abuses of this permission by an unnecessary resort to trans- 
portation of dangerous explosives by express: 

Low explosives, 

Black powder, 

High explosives, 

Blasting caps, . 

Ammunition for cannon with explosives projectiles, 

Ammunition for cannon with sand-loaded, solid, empty and 
without projectiles, 

Explosive projectiles, 

Explosive mines, 

Explosive torpedoes, 

Smokeless powder for cannon, 

Smokeless powder for small arms. 

Cars containing the above named explosives when hauled in 
a passenger or an exclusive express train need not be placarded 
“explosives,” but train and express employes must be advised 
of the presence and location of such cars in the train. It is not 
necessary that an express messenger or train employe should 
ride in such cars. 





COMMISSION ORDERS. 


Order of the Commission of Apri! 17, I. and S. 932, 
Lumber to Iowa Points, modified so as to become effective 
July 1, 1917. 

Acting upon complainant’s request, the Commission has 
dismissed. case 9438, the Sugar Land Mfg. Co. vs. Aber- 
deen & R. R. R. et al. 











Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. ‘Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





* 
Meaning of “Sur Tax.” 

New York.—Question: Will you please explain the 
history, origin, meaning and intent of “sur tax?” This 
tax, I understand, is a charge added to the freight rate on 
shipments by water to Mexico. 

Answer: A “sur tax” is an additional or extra tax on 
a particular thing and which increase is made for some 
particular purpose. It is simply an increase in some tax 
already existing, and therefore differs from double taxa- 
tion, which is prohibited under the constitution in a sense 
of improperly taxing the same property a second time, by 
the same state or government, during the same taxing 
period. While the power of taxation is legislative, and 
may be exercised only under the authority of the legis- 
lature and in the manner prescribed by statute, yet fre 
quently the power to assess a sur tax, or the particular 
amount thereof, is placed by the legislature in the execu- 
tive, to be collected on the happening of a specified event 
or condition. 

H. R. 4280 is a bill by the House of Representatives that 
provides a revenue to defray war expenses. It imposes 
a tax equivalent to 3 per cent of the amount paid for 
the transportation by rail or water of property by freight 
consigned from one point in the United States to another; 
10 per cent when transported by express companies; 10 
per cent for the transportation of persons; it also imposes 
a war stamp tax for entry of goods at custom houses, for 
withdrawal therefrom, and on passenger tickets by ves- 
sels to foreign ports. There is also a war custom duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorum in addition to the existing duty 
on imports from foreign countries. 

We do not understand that there is a sur tax imposed 
on transportation charges of property moving by rail or 
water from the United States to Mexico. There is, how- 
ever, a sur tax imposed by the Mexican government on 
all imports from foreign countries, including the United 
States, arriving either by rail or water. 

* * * 


Defective Cars Selected by Shipper. 

Missouri.—Question: One of our plants when making 
a carload shipment recently used a car that was received 
underload. When our car was received at destination 
some of the goods were in a damaged condition, owing 
to the car being in a leaky condition. The railroad com- 
pany handling this car disclaims all responsibility, saying 
that they were not called to our plant to make an inspec- 
tion before the car in question was loaded. Our views 
in this matter are that, as we were given a clear receipt, 
the railroad company handling our shipment is respon- 
sible for the amount of our loss. 

Answer: A carrier is bound to furnish suitable and 


‘safe vehicles for the carriage of goods it undertakes to 
earry, and is liable for losses caused by its failure to 
It is therefore bound to provide a car fitted to 
Neither is_ 


do so. 
encounter all ordinary risks of transportation. 
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it the duty of a shipper to inspect a car furnisheg by a 
carrier, or to exercise care to know whether the car ig jp 
condition. Even though the shipper accepted a defective 
or unsuitable car, knowing it to be defective, this does 
not exempt the carrier from liability for the destruction 
of the goods, through the defect in the car. In the Case 
of S. W. Mo. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. Co., 26 
I. C. C., 250 (see Traffic World, March 8, 1913, page 590), 
the Commission said it was the duty of the carrier to 
furnish cars suitable for transportation; that cars should 
be physically fit for the transportation of the product 
with which they ought to be loaded, and that such cars 
should be carefully inspected by the carrier before offer. 
ing them for loading. Further, that where special prep- 
aration is required to fit the car for the shipment of a 
particular commodity, the task of special preparation ordi- 
narily devolves upon the shipper, and that the shipper 
should so pack and load his commodity as to assure 
against damage by leakage from the package or otherwise, 
due to the ordinary incidence of transportation. 


But where a shipper selects and approves the car to be 
used, or uses a car that has not been actually offered by 
the carrier for the particular shipment to be transported, 
so that the carrier has no opportunity to inspect the 
car, it is our opinion that the courts would hold that 
evidence might be introduced to show contributory neg. 
ligence on the part of the shipper, and possibly defeat 
an action for damages due to the unsuitable condition of 
the car. 

* * * 
Measure of Damages to Property Purchased for Future 
Delivery. 


lowa.—Question: Wholesale coal firm bought a car of 
coal at an Illinois mine at $1.85 per ton, shipped it to 
an Iowa retailer. Through error car got over into Ohio 
and three weeks intervened before it was started toward 
its proper destination. Car was confiscated by carrier at 
a time when market value of coal was $3.25. Wholesale 
firm had to pay the mine $3.60 per ton for another car 
to protect its sale to the retailer. Carrier insists that 
$1.85 is proper basis, while claimants insist proper basis 
to be market value at time of confiscation, or $3.25 per ton. 
The $1.85 price is based on a prior, or then existing, con- 
tract between the mine and wholesaler and does not rep- 
resent the market value of coal at time of original ship- 
ment; understand the market value at that time was $2.25. 

Answer: The market value of the coal at the time of 
its confiscation by the carrier does not establish the 
amount of damages for which the carrier is liable, because 
the stipulation in the bill of lading and the published 
tariff of the carrier under which the coal was transported 
fix a different basis for computing the carrier’s liability, 
and the United States Supreme Court holds that the 
parties to such a bill of lading could not ignore these 
terms and substitute some other method for computing 
the damages. See our answer to “Massachusetts,” pub 
lished on page 1317 of the June 9, 1917, issue of The 
Traffic World. 


On the other hand, the contract price of the coal at 
shipping point, if purchased for future delivery will not 
be the basis for computing the value of the property. 
The Cummins amendment makes the carrier liable for 
the full actual value of the property lost, and the uniform 
bill of lading stipulates that this value shall be ascer- 
tained at the time and place of shipment. If the coal in 
question had a market value at shipping point of $2.25 
per ton at the time of shipment, that value would deter- 
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mine the amount of damages for which the carrier is 
liable. See rule 387, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, and 
in re Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 682 (see Traffic 
World, May 22, 1915, page 1118). 


Damages in Warehouse Not Insured. 

Missouri—Question: A car of hay shipped from Mo- 
perly, Mo., to Raleigh, N. C., was stored in a private ware- 
the carrier, after the usual 48 hours’ notice of 
arrival to the receiver had been given. Warehouse and 
contents of car in question was destroyed by fire. Claim 
was duly filed with the railroad company for the loss. 
They declined the claim, stating that rule No. 5 as out- 
lined on the back of the bill of lading would not allow 
payment of this claim. 

We are of the opinion that, inasmuch as the railroad 
company saw fit to store this hay in a. private warehouse 
that did not carry insurance, without notifying us and not 
giving us the protection we should have had, that rule 5 
in this particular case will not stand. Will you kindly 
state whether or not the Commission has ever made a 
ruling on a similar case? 

Answer: Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading sub- 
stantially provides that if property is not removed by the 
owner within 48 hours after notice of its arrival has 
been sent, that it may be stored in a public or licensed 
warehouse at the cost of the owner and there held at 
the owner’s risk. We know of no ruling by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission construing the legal status 
and purport of this section, but might state that in the 
hearings being held from time to time before the Com- 
mission on the proposed new uniform bill of lading, the 
representatives of the shippers have objected to this par- 
ticular provision and ask the Commission to eliminate it 
entirely from the new form. 

At the present time, however, the courts are holding 
that if a consignee fails or refuses to receive the goods 
consigned to him, it is the duty of the carrier to take 
proper care of the goods and store them in a safe place. 
From that moment the carrier’s liability as such ceases 
and the less burdensome one of warehouseman super- 
sedes. As such it may show that the loss which has 
occurred was not attributable to its fault or negligence, 
and an accidental fire will exonerate it. If, therefore, the 


house by 


warehouse in question was ordinarily a safe place, and . 


was a public or licensed one, and the fire was not at- 
tributable to any fault or negligence of the carrier, it 
is our opinion that the carrier is not liable for the de- 
Stroyed carload of hay, even though the warehouse was 
not insured. Neither the law nor the contract with the 
carrier imposed this condition upon the carrier. 


; DEFERRED CABLEGRAMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In the case of Commercial Cable Company vs. Western 
Union, the Commission, June 14, held that the latter dis- 
criminates against the complainant in handling “deferred 
cablegrams” from South America in favor of the Central 
and South American Telegraph Company, which is not a 
Western Union line, but that there is no discrimination 
on such messages from Europe because the cables over 
Which they reach New York are Western Union lines and 
the rates charged for transmitting “deferred cablegrams” 
for such Western Union cable lines are mere bookkeeping 
matters and not rates which the Commercial and its land 
connection, the Postal Telegraph Company, cannot attack. 
Reparation is denied because there is no showing of 

, damage, 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. Cc. 


ree fl 
Proceeds of Sale of Shipment Insufficient to Pay Freight 
Charges. 
1913, we shipped carload of watermelons 
from Madrid, Ala., on the A., St. A. & B. R. R., con- 
signed to ourselves, Cincinnati, O. The car was diverted 
in transit to Duluth, Minn. The Soo Line, Chicago, de- 
clined to accept the car from the C. & E. I. R. R. account 
condition. We were not notified of such condition and, 
without any advice or consent from us, they sold the car 
at Chicago, and it showed a deficit in freight of $87. 33, ac- 
cording to their statement. The C. & E. I. R. R. Com- 
pany is demanding payment of this deficit from us. 
We decline payment on the grounds that the I. C. C. 
tariff No. A-1691 or preceding issue provides for the 
absorption of such deficits by the railroad company. We 
further claim car was not delivered.at destination, as 
per bill of lading contract. : 
A.—It is understood that shipment was not transported 
beyond Chicago, but was sold there and freight bill ren- 
dered on basis of rate to point to which transported. In 
Conference Ruling 145 the Commission held “That the 
performance of a transportation service determines the 
obligation of the carrier to collect and of the shipper to 
pay the published rates therefor, and no subsequent fact, 
having no relation to the service, can lawfully be made 
the basis for a refund or other departure from such 
rates. The provision (a tariff rule) is therefore unlawful 
per se and cannot be accepted as authority for a waiver, 
refund or cancellation of the tariff charges, even as to a 
shipment made while the provision was contained in the 
tariff.” Under this ruling the carrier may not lawfully 
waive collection of the proper tariff rate, even though 
its tariff contained at the time a provision for the ab- 
sorption of deficits in cases where the proceeds from 
sale are not sufficient to liquidate the accrued freight 
charges. 


On the other hand, if the goods were sold as a matter 
of necessity, and at the best price obtainable, the carrier 
must have done so in accordance with the statutes of 
Illinois governing the sale of perishable freight and, fail- 
ing to have done so, would be liable for conversion. 


Carload Rate and Minimum Weight Maximum Charge on 
L. C. L. Shipment Under Western Classification. 


Q.—Shipper delivered a shipment of stepladders to the 
carrier’s freight house for. an L. ©. 'L.-shipment. This 
shipment moved under-.a -tariff governed by the Western 
Classification and was rated first class L. C. L., and third 
class, minimum weight 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B 
in carload shipments. The shipment was loaded by car- 
rier and unloaded at destination by consignee. Actual 
weight of shipment was 10,500 pounds, which is less than 
the minimum for a 33 ft. 6 in. car and under, minimum 
being 10,920 pounds. 

Can the carrier demand charges on 12,000 pounds at 
third class plus a loading charge of 1% cents per cwt, 


Q.—In July, 
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actual weight, when the carload rating and loading charge 
makes a lower charge than L. C. L. charges? 

My opinion is that carrier can only demand the carload 
rate on 10,920 pounds, which is the minimum for a car 
33 ft. 6 in. or under, plus the loading charge, as my 
understanding is that in Clinton Bridge & Iron Works 
vs. C., B. & Q. R. Co., 20 I. C. C. Rep., 416-417, Commis- 
sion ruled that if a shipment was delivered to a carrier 
or loading, the carrier must load so as to make lowest 
charge. 

A.—You fail to describe the shipment in sufficient par- 
ticularity. A carrier is justified in loading its L. C. L. 
house freight in any suitable cars which may be available 
for that purpose. If the carrier loaded and transported 
your shipment in a 33 ft. 6 in. car it was subject to the 
Cc. L. rate and minimum weight for that size car, plus the 
loading charge. On the other hand, if the shipment was 
transported in a 36 ft. 6 in. car, the C. L. rate and mini- 
mum weight for a car of that size, plus the loading charge, 
would be applied if charges on that basis were less than 
those accruing at the L. C. L. rate. You have apparently 
misunderstood the holding in Clinton Bridge & Iron Works 
vs. C., B. & Q. R., 20 I. C. C., 416. In that case the Com- 
mission said that when a shipper does not order a par- 
ticular kind of car he must pay for the car-used, although 
a lower charge would have accrued had a different car 
been used. 


Freight Charges on Confiscated Coal. 


Q.—I would be pleased to have you advise me if the 
initial carrier is entitled to revenue on excess coal lifted 
by the connecting carrier from an overloaded car of coal 
which was not weighed by the initial carrier prior to 
the delivery to connecting line; also whether the shipper 
is liable to the railroads for this freight. Ordinarily 
freight is not due unless the goods are carried to des- 
tination; if, however, the goods are damaged in transit 
and the shipper expressly or impliedly agrees that they 
may be disposed of for the benefit of whom it may con- 
cern at the place where they are damaged and before 
arrival at destination, by analogy, in this case, the shipper 
agrees in advance that the excess coal may be confiscated. 
In accordance with tariff on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued by originating line, excess coal 
or coke removed from overoladed cars at scale stations 
or junction points will be taken for company’s use to 
compensate for expense of switching car out and unload- 
ing. 

A.—We can find nothing in the published tariffs of the 
carriers covering a situation of the kind above described. 
A shipper is not ordinarily liable for freight charges on 
coal confiscated by the carrier, whether at the loading 
point or at some point on-the route. Presumably the 
carriers have agreements with each other, through their 
accounting officers or claim agents’ associations, for the 
division of revenue in cases of this kind. It would seem 
to be the legal duty of the connecting line confiscating 
the coal to pay the initial line its proper division of 
revenue accruing for the transportation. 


CHANGES IN CIRCULAR 18-A 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued notice 
that an informal conference will be held at the office of 
the Commission at Washington, D. C., June 22, to consider 
suggested changes in Tariff Circular No. 18-A, relating to 
the rules governing the construction and filing of freight 
A docket has been prepared 


tariffs and classifications. 
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containing the proposed changes which will be considered 
at that time. The shipping public, as well as -he state 
commissions and carriers, are invited to be rejresenteq 
at the conference and be prepared to offer any sux sestions 
which will tend to simplify the publication an use of 
tariffs and classifications, which in many inst« ices are 
very complex and difficult of interpretation. 

The officers of the National Industrial Traffi. League 
have written to League members as follows: 

_“This subject of revision of the CommisSion’s rules and 
regulations contained in their circular, No. 18-A, has been 
before the League membership on many occasions. The 
League membership will be represented at the conference 
through the chairman and members of the committee on 
rate construction and tariffs. This committee, therefore, 
is desirous of securing suggestions from the members 
of the League looking to the adoption of some degree of 
uniformity and a greater degree of simplicity in the map. 
ner of publishing rates, as well as the method of stating 
the application or non-application of rates, bases, routes, 
etc. 

“Owing to the short notice, we have not had opportunity 
to secure copies of the docket prepared by the Commis. 
sion for distribution to the League members, but those par- 
ticularly interested may secure copies by addressing Mr, 
J. M. Jones, chief Division ‘of Tariffs, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


“Menibers of the League are earnestly requested: to 
submit any suggestions they may have on this general 
subject to the chairman, Mr. F. E. Williamson, traffic com- 
missioner of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Inasmuch as the time is short, prompt action is 
necessary.” 


Among the principal changes proposed in the rules 
are those in Rule 2 (a) governing the use of symbols 
to indicate changes in rates; 5 (b) relating to the ap- 
plication of combinations: on basing points; 2 (f) re 
lating to cancellation of particular items; 9 (a) an 
explanatory note; $ (n) which is an addition governing 
the filing of rates, classifications, rules, or other regula 
tions under an order of the Commission in the first in 
stance; and suggestions looking to the adoption of some 
degree and a greater degree of simplicity in the matter of 
publishing rates and the methods of stating the applica 
tions or non-application of rates, bases, routes, and so forth. 
That matter will be open for discussion after all other 
subjects have been disposed of. 


TRAVIS TO BE COMMISSIONER 


- The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
According to what appears to be reliable report, Presi- 
dent Wilson has decided to appoint Edward L. Travis, 
chairman of the North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
to the Democratic vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as soon as the House passes the bill enlarging 
the membership. He has accepted the recomendation oi 
Senator Overman of North Carolina, and when the House 
has done what it is expected to do, Mr. Travis’s name 
will be sent to the Senate. 


Travis has the reputation of being the man of fewest 
words in North Carolina, an exceptionally fine lawyer, and 
an effective worker in whatever he embarks. He has beel 
chairman of the state commission for a long time. Before 
that he was a practicing lawyer and off and on a member 
of the legislature. acting as manager for Senator Over- 
man’s campaign in the legislature which elected him be 
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fore the present system of making selection of senators 
came into being. He has appeared before the body in 
which he is slated to become a member in many rate ad- 
justment cases, the last being the general inquiry into the 
quality of the fertilizer rate structure in the Southeast, 
North Carolina having taken a broader view of rate ques- 
tions than a number of her sister states. In adjusting 
fertilizer rates the North Carolina body modified the fed- 
eral Commission’s yard stick in the Royster case, which 
was considered a good deal of a concession for a southern 
state to make. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge. ) 


Akron Traffic Association. E. L. Tragesser, Pres.; T. E. 
Barry, Secy. ail 

Baltimore Traffic Club. H. M. Foster, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
poat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., Pres.; J. H. 
Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. —————, Pres.; 
gett, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. M. G. Scovell, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. . 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Flickinger, Pres.; 
A. S. Fogg, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. S. Kellie, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; Ned Vermilya, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 
fingwe'l, Secy. : 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. J. L. Keach, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. A. Von Dohlen, Pres.; 
J. B. Lee, Secy.-Treas. 
tsas City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred 
A. W''d, Secy. 
> Angeles Traffic Association. 
Smith, Secy. 


D. B. Fleming, Pres.; 


W. C. Siegrist, 


E. R. Bard- 


val 
o 


5 


E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 
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Louisville Transportation Club. G.-C. Devol, Pres.; 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. M. Patriarche, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. . 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. S. R. Mather, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. L. E. Campbell, Pres.; Roy S&S. 
Busby, Secy. , 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. W. Robie, Pres.; 
Cc. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, Pres.; 
Swope, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Sec’y-Treas. : 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; B. J. Drum- 
mond, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. H. G. Sickel, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. 
Orr, Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 


Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. ; 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. <A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 


. a Eo 

Speed in marking your shipments cuts down expense, 
reduces labor, saves time for your workmen. One 
paper stencil cut on the Ideal Stencil Machine in a 
few seconds marks any number of shipments—every 
one alike—neatly, quickly. The IDEAL cuts 100 to 
150 stencils an hour—no man can mark half that fast 
with smeary brush, unsafe tag or label. Ford, Armour, 
Edison, Willys-Overland, Underwood, Carnegie, West- 
inghouse—America’s biggest corporations insist on 
speed in the shipping room. That's why they use the 
IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE. 


Z IDEAL 


The self-starting Paper Carriage 
on the IDEAL cuts out the slow 
hand-settings of the paper after 
Instead of a halt you get a flying start. It 
This isn’t 


C. A. 


Charles MeNicholl, Pres.; A. H. 


W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 








each line. 
adds 30% to the speed of the operator. 
guesswork—we know it. 


Doesn’t a speed gain of 30% interest you? Of course, 
for it means a saving of money. And that is your 
strongest reason for buying an IDEAL STENCIL 
MACHINE. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block, BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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A. H. Dougall, Jr., 


San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. J. P. 
tinger, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. T. 
Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; F. C. 
Stahr, Pres.; J. L. Kit- 


Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 


Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
C. Whitmarsh, Pres.; W. S. 


Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres.; 


a 3 Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 


J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 


AGENTS ISSUING TARIFFS 


The following list of names and addresses of agents 
issuing freight tariffs has been compiled from the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be pub- 
lished from time to time with such corrections as may 
be necessary. We ask subscribers to notify us of any 
errors in this list or any changes that may occur of 
which they have knowledge. There are perhaps fifty 
more such agents on the Commission’s records, but they 
have filed no tariffs recently. 


Allan, W. P., Pacific-Northwest Demurrage Bureau, Seat- 


tle, Wash. 

Allen, S. A., Cent. States Desp. Continental Line Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Anderson, Frank, Memphis Tariff Committee, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Arnold, H. E., Rutland-Mich. Central Line, Boston, Mass. 

Barber, IF. A., Wabash & Lackawanna Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Barr, F. J., Indianapolis Frt. Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beck, T. Clem, Lake Shore-L. V. Route, etc., New York, 
x. %. 

Behrman, M., New Orleans Public Belt R. R. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Bell, C. E., Virginia Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bode, C. E., Ill. Traction Co., Springfield, III. 

Boyd, E. B., Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, IIl. 

Boyd, E. B., Illinois Frt. Com., Chicago, III. 

Boyd, E. B., Gulf Foreign Frt. Com., Chicago, Il. 

Braun, A. C., Switching Trf. at Dayton, O., Dayton, O. 

Briggs, Lafayette, Traders Desp. F. F. Line, F. H. Stocker, 
Chicago, IIl. 

).roaddus, Andrew, Cumberland Gap Despatch, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Bruce, W. P., Nashville Terminal Tariff, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bullen, C. W., S. E. Miss. Valley Trf., New York, N. Y. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville Frt. Com., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis Eastbound Frt. Com., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Chalenor, L. E., Southeastern Freight Association, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Childers, C. E. E., Pittsburgh Frt. Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Christian, J. R., Mallory & Sou. Pac. Co.’s Atlantic S. S. 
Line, Houston, Tex. 

Collyer, R. N., Official Classification Com., New York, N. Y. 
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Conard, G. P., Car Capacities and Dimensions Tariff (The 
Official Railway Equipment Register), New York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, J. J.. Va. Lines’ Trf. Bureau, Richmond, Va. 

Countiss, R. H., Trangcontinental Frt. Bureau, Chicago, ]). 

Crow, W. R., Erie Despatch, Chicago, Ill. 

Davis, C. McD., Florida Orange-Pineapple Tariff, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Davis, F. S., Canadian Pacific Dispatch, Boston, Mass, 

Davis, F. V., Ohio coal roads, Columbus, O. 

Denyven, J. M., Mobile Import Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Duke, Nat, Lake Shore-Lackawanna Line, New York, N, y, 

Duke, Nat., Mich. Cent.-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New York, 
me , 

Duke, Nat., Pere Marquette-Lacakawanna IF. F. Line, New 
York, N. Y. 

Duval, J. E., Canadian Car Service Bureau, Montreal, Que. 

Emerson, W. P., New Orleans Tariff Com., New Orleans, 
La. 

Fay, Chas. S., Morgan’s La. and Tex. R. R. and S. S. Co, 
New Orleans, La. 

Fonda, A. C.,. Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

Fulton, C. E., Chicago & Ohio River Com., Chicago, III. 

Fyfe, R. C., Western Classification Com., Chicago, Ill, 

Gilbert, A. P., Richmond, Va., Switching Directory, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gomph, F. W., Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Graham, H. J., Lackawanna Line, Chicago, III. 

Griffin, C. H., Colo.-Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Intermountain Demurrage Bureau, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Guthrie, C. B., Official Frt. Trf. Directory, Washington, 
D. C. 


Hall, A. D., Southern Freight Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardin, F. M., S. E. Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Howe, Carl, New York Central F. F. Lines, Chicago, Ill. 

Hunter, J. A., Zanesville Switching Tariff, Zanesville, 0. 

Leland, F. A., Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Lewis, Thornton, Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 


Loomis, J. C., Louisville Car Service Assn., Louisville, Ky. 
Loomis, J. C., Chi-Ind. & Louisville Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules, Louisville, Ky. 


Lowry, L. A., Chicago Switching Committee, Chicago, Ill. 

McCain, C. C., Trunk Line Association, New York, N. Y. 

Merki, George, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Moore, R. C., Merchants and Miners Transportation Line, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Morris, Eugene, Central Freight Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Morris, Ira W., Columbus Switching Tariff, Columbus, 0. 

Mote, E. E., Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Neereamer, A. L., Central Electric Traffic Assn., 
anapolis, Ind. 

Peters, L. S. agent for individual lines, Boston, Mass. 

Pierce, C. J., National Desp.-Great Eastern Line, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce, R. S., Cincinnati Switching Com., Cincinnati, 0. 

Pontius, F. A., Chicago Demurrage Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Powe, W. R., Southern Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ransom, G. C., Canadian Classification, Montreal, Que. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard-Colo.-Utah Com., New York, 
N. Y¥. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard Texas Com., New York, N. Y. 

Shallenberger, F. E., Star Union Line, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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smith, G. A., Peoria-Pekin Switching Tariff, Peoria, Il. 

gouders, L. M., Empire Line, Chicago, Ill. 

stewart, J. B., Ontario Central Desp. F. F. Lines, New 
York, N. Y. : 

story, S. A.. Diamond Desp. & L. V. Transp. Co., Buffalo, 
im. ¥. 

yaughan, R. H., Blue Ridge Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 
ville, Ky. 

washburn, M. P., S. E. Mississippi V. Frt. Assn., Louis- 

Waters, T. J., Cent. States Desp.-Continental Line, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Whiton, H. J., Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Line, 
Boston, Mass. 

Willcox, E. T., agent, A. C. L. and S. A. L., Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium _ for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another, 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per _word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Experienced Traffic Man, thirty-two, unmarried, aggressive, 
present chief clerk prgminent Southern short line, wants execu- 
tive position, railroad or industrial, where work and merit will 
obtain immediate recognition. Unqualified endorsements. Ad- 


dress “X’’ 664, care Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position in industrial traffic field in or near New 
York City, by a married man, age 35. Familiar with classifica- 
tion, rates, routing, claims, I. C. C. rulings and ete. University 
education and business experience. Ready to accept position 
July lst. Address A. G. H., care The Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 





Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or railroad 
requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. Sixteen years 
in freight traffic department of eastern trunk line road check- 
ing rates and making tariffs. Familiar: with I. C. C., state 
- Canadian regulations. R. 57, care The ‘Traffic World, 

hicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC, LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions. and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. ; 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
RE NOE 5 ons na porrinncuceuaidonsGe aie ves eaatouehe on President 


Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





DI TR i ao Note eee Be Si a Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
A i A ee ee Te Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. a Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, * 
ee Pe nee eee se ee Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 





, MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
ndustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


SS eae President 
. W. DillOn .....cceesceceveseees pie Nita Siecatan wae maante Vice-President 
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BILL DELAYED 


ADAMSON 
. The Trafic Wvurld Washington Bureau, 
The bill increasing the number of interstate commerce 

commissioners was brought up in the House June 13 and 
was made unfinished business for calendar Wednesday, 
whenever that order of business is again reached, which 
may be in two or three weeks. Mr. Adamson was not 
able to hold the House in session until consideration of 
the bill was completed, nor could he obtain unanimous 
consent for its consideration on June 14. The objections 
made indicate that the House is not anxious again to 
pass the bill, although in the past it has acted on it with 
an appearance of enthusiasm. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Neither President Wilson nor Attorney-General Gregory 
will interfere in the controversy between the United States 
and Illinois brought about by the unwillingness of Illinois 


_to have its two-cent passenger fare law stricken down by 


the railroads in the exercise of the option given them by 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the St. Louis Business Men’s League case, in which the 
Commission ordered them to remove the discrimination 
caused by the state rates and suggested 2.4 cents per mile 
as a reasonable passenger fare. 

J. H. Wilkinson and George T. Buckingham, who re- 
ferred to themselves as ambassadors, had a final talk 
with Chief Counsel Folk, of the* Commission, June 13. 
Earlier in the day they sought out Attorney-General Greg- 
ory. The latter told them he had nothing to do with the 
case and referred them to Mr. Folk as being in charge 
of the Commission’s litigation at St. Louis for the enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s order. 


The ambassadors asked Folk to ask the Commission to 
postpone the operative date of its order. In a pro forma 
way that request is to be placed before the Commission. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Commission has several times 
considered the case in the aspects presented by the liti- 
gation, there is no reason for suspecting it will do as 
asked. 


At present the railroads are under a mandatory injunc- 
tion issued by Judge Dyer at St. Louis requiring them 
to enforce the order of the Commission. Inasmuch as 
they have elected to observe the Commission’s maximum 
of 2.4 cents per mile, that injunction means they must 





FOR SALE—One car of good, sound White Oak ties, 
mostly, No. 2’s. Price 55 cents each if taken at once. 
L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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collect 2.4 cents. But they are also under an injunction 
from a state court forbidding them to charge more than 
two cents. So far as the Commission knows, they are 
collecting the higher rates; if they are not they will be 
subject to prosecution under the Act to regulate com- 
merce for failing to observe their published rates. 

The “ambassadors from Illinois,” by way of answer to 
Chief Counsel Folk’s suggestion that the state could ob- 
tain a federal judicial decision on the matter in contro- 
versy by, going to the federal court at St. Louis or Keokuk 
or to the Supreme Court of the United States, said it 
did not comport with the dignity of a state to resort to 
courts outside its borders in the matter of a statute of 
the state. It was pointed out to them that the state 
could go direct to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ of prohibition forbidding Judge Dyer at St. 
Louis doing anything to enforce his injunction, if it thinks 
it is right in the dispute. 

That suggestion was made because the appeal from 
Judge Landis’s refusal to enjoin every prosecuting attor- 
ney in Illinois from taking stéps to prosecute railroad 
operatives and agents for ignoring the Illinois statute, is 
generally regarded as of no value in determining the issue 
as to whether the federal Commission has exceeded its 
authority. Judge Landis pointed out that the railroads 
had done nothing toward obeying the Commission when 
they asked for a writ against the Illinois officers. It is 
suggested as being possible, therefore, that the Supreme 
Court. will say Judge Landis was right in refusing to issue 
an injunction, although his two colleagues, sitting with 
him in the same case, decided a restraining order should 
issue against the various prosecuting attorneys. Judge 
Landis, in voting on that question, dissented from the 
views of his colleagues. On the main question, in which 
he sat alone, he followed his ideas in the preliminary 
question and declined to make the restraining order ‘per- 
manent, thereby indirectly pointing out the foolishness 
of a statute which requires that three judges shall sit 
to hear whether there should be a restraining order and 
leaving the situation so that on the main proposition the 
opinion of one judge is sufficient. 

Should the Commission postpone the operative date of 
its order, such postponement would oust Judge Dyer from 
jurisdiction and require the making of a new start 

The Washington conference was the result of a letter 
by Governor Lowden to Senators Sherman and Lewis ask- 
ing that they present the matter to the Attorney-General. 
In part the letter was as follows: 


“This clash between state and federal authority, in 
which the state laws can be asserted only by arrest of 
railroad officials in Illinois, resulting in the counter arrest 
of the state authorities in the St. Louis federal court, is 
something which should not be permitted, if it is possible 
to avoid it. 

“The state authorities have no option in the matter. 
Their right and duty to uphold the state law has been 
vindicated in every court, both state and federal, in which 
they have been heard. 

“At this time when every effort is being made to unite 
the forces of the nation and of.the states for the per- 
formance of the great task before the nation, some way 
can and must be found to avoid this conflict. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission held the case 
under advisement for more than a year before it was de- 
cided. Since the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, almost another year elapsed before steps were 
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taken to enforce the order as to discrimination against gt. 
Louis. Certainly, no serious harm can come from hermit. 
ting the situation to remain in its present status ui:til the 
pending case in the Supreme Court is decided. 

“The attorney-general of the United States has iinal ay. 
thority over these proceedings. I am satisfied that he does 
not understand the serious nature of the situation I be 
lieve that if the matter were presented to him in its proper 
light he would see that steps are taken in the St. Louis 
suit to preserve the existing status until the decision of the 
Supreme Court is made.” 

The Illinois situation is coming to be used as a horrible 
example of the present system of divided contro! of raij. 
roads. The maximum passenger rate in the state of two 
cents a mile is fixed by a law which has been upheld ip 
the state supreme court. The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission has found that the variance between the state rate 
and the interstate rate has worked discrimination in cer. 
tain cases and has ordered that discrimination removed, 
incidentally holding 2.4 cents a mile to be the reasonable 
rate. The railroads have chosen to increase state rates to 
that figure rather than to lower the interstate rate to two 
cents. Judge Landis of the Federal Court at Chicago dis- 
missed the suit of the railroads to have the Illinois law 
set aside. Then action was taken in the Federal Court at 
St. Louis which resulted in an order to conform to the 2.4- 
cent rate. The Illinois authorities are fighting this order. 
The railroads thus are “damned if they do and damned if 
they don’t.” Meanwhile they are apparently collecting the 
higher rate of fare. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
The hearing assigned for June 11, at Baker City, Ore, 
before Examiner Bell, in Docket 9462, United States of 
America vs. The. Sumpter Valley R. R. Co. et al., was post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


WAREHOUSEMEN TO MEET. 

The eleventh annual meeting and summer outing of the 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association will be 
held at Green Lake, Wis., June 22 to 26. An elaborate 
program of entertainment has been prepared. 

PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
April, 1917, shows 5,128, or a percentage of 02.87, cars 
held overtime, as against 3,952, a percentage of 02.30, for 
April, 1916. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has annulled its order of June 21, in 
case 2713, Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association vs. 
Santa Fe et al., and has ordered that defendant carriers, 
with the exception of the Western Pacific, pay reparation 
to complainant on account of damages as set forth in 
the Commission’s reports of Jan. 12 and May 6, 1913. 

Order of the Commission of April 2 in Case 8695, Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. L. V. Trans. Co. et al. 
vacated and the proceeding reopened for further heariné. 

Order of the Commission in Case 9130, Paducah Board of 
Trade et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al., extended from June 15 
until Aug. 1. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing or further a: gument 
in Case 7612, Iowa-Dakota Grain Co. et al. vs. III. Cent. 
et al., denied. 

Complainant’s petiton for rehearing in Case Nos. 7960, 
North Dakota Metal Culvert Co. vs. Great Nor.; 8701, 
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Tariff File 


Provides a way to file tariffs— 
and to find them instantly. 
Saves time, saves bother, pre- 
vents loss of tariffs, does away 
with dirty, dusty, mutilated 
schedules. 





Various models used by railroads, commercial 
houses, etc. Investigate this efficiency-aid 
for your work. Free booklet on request. 


CHAW\VALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 











What | Would You Think of a Traffic “Manager” 


i = = = _ who sends his goods by a stage coach 
| ge these days, in preference to the modern 
railroad? 








Yet there is just that gulf of differ- 
ence between the “Brown-Portable” 
machinery method of loading, unload- 
ing, conveying or elevating commodi- 
ties and the slow, costly hand methods. 
The difference, too, shows up in the 
overhead—in the profits—in the cost of 
the goods. Isn’t that something that 
concerns you—if you are abreast of the 
times? 















One Form of Unloader 






















‘Brown-Portable” handling machinery Governments, of mills, warehouses, indus- 
bears the indorsement of users in twenty- trial concerns everywhere. “They pay for 
seen countries, of the United States Govern- themselves.” 
ment, of several of the leading European Send for Bulletin No. 60-4 


Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Co., 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


_Criginators of and ONLY manufacturers spe- of Boxes, Barrels, Bundles, Bales, Bags—any form, 
Cia izing exclusively on Portable and Sectional any size, any weight. 
Mochinery for the- Rapid and Low-Cost Handling 
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Haeger Brick & Tile Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al.; 8675, Mebius 
& Drescher Co. vs. Central Calf. Traction Co. et al., and 
8212, Land-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. et al., denied. 

‘The Commission, acting upon petition filed by com- 
plainant, has dismissed Case 9514, Northern Anthracite 
Coal vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


June 12, in I. and S. 1102, double deck car rule, N. Y. C. & 
St. L., Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. 3822, P. C. C. & St. L. Sup- 
plement 56 to I. C. C. No. P653, Boyd’s Supplements 16 and 17 
to I. C. C. No. A740 and Morris’ Supplements 16 and 17 to 
I. Cc. C. No. 632 were suspended from June 15 and other dates 
until October 13. 

June 14, in I. & S. 1]01, “C. F. A. Class Rate Scale,’’ Sup- 
plement 8 to Ann Arbor I. C. C. No. A577, suspended from June 
15 until October 13. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9508. Hyatt Roller Bearings Co., Harrison, N. J., vs. D. L. 
& W. et al. 

Against third and second class ratings, C. L. and L. C. L., 
respectively, on roller bearings as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for a cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 9588. Board of Trade of Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Alleges that owing to the failure of and refusal of defend- 
ants to furnish a sufficient number of box cars for the trans- 
portation of grain and products from Chicago, IIll., to east 
points, also to eastern ports for export, complainant is being 
subjected to payment of demurrage charges and unjustly dis- 
criminated against in violation of Sections 1 and 38 of the act. 
Asks for a cease and desist order. 

No. 9646. Allentown Portland Cement Co. et al. vs, B. & O. 
et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates fer cement, C. L., from Alsen, 
Gowes, Cave and other New York points, and other points in 
so-called Hudson cement district, to points in New England 
territory. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9685. H. M. Reynolds -Asphalt Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on asphalt shingles, straight 
or mixed carloads, or when shipped in carloads mixed with 
prepared roofing, and the same should not exceed rates on 
prepared roofing in straight carload shipments, as they are 
identically the same. Asks for reparation in the sum of 
$ 


No. 9686. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. C. B. & Q. RL. PR 
Alleges that on shipments of live poultry from stations in 
Missouri to Trenton, Mo., where such poultry was dressed 
and shipped, thence to various destinations in states othe 
than Missouri, defendants charges and collected the full local 
less-than-carload rates to Trenton, Mo., where the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy, in their I. C. C. 9843, effective Jan, 1' 
1910, provides under Item 304A concentrated rates on said 
shipments of live poultry. That rates collected are in viola- 
tion of Section 6 of the aet and complainant asks for rep- 
aration in the sum of $165.70 with interest. 
No. 9687. Columbia Cotton Oil Co., Magnolia, Ark., vs. Louigj- 
ana & North West R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed from Shreve. 
port and Monroe, La., to Magnolia, Ark., in violation of Sep. 
tion 1 of the act, and complainant further alleges that there 
are no through rates in effect from Shreveport to Monroe 
La., on cottonseed, for which reason it is unable to buy seed 
on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, Louisiana & Arkansas. Railway’and Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co., which fact adds greatly to the disability of 
the complainant. Asks for the establishment of a rate of 15 
cents per 100 pounds on cottonseed from Monroe and Shreye- 
port, La., and intermediate points on lines named above to 
Magnolia, Ark., and further if the 15-cent rate is a reason- 
able rate from Magnolia to Shreveport and Monroe, La. 
must be considered a reasopable rate in the reverse direction, 

~ a a Lunham & Mcore, New York, N. Y., vs. C. R. R. of 

Alleges undue and unlawful demurrage -charges on 1,125 
barrels of lubricating oil, due to the defendant’s failure to 
carry out the instructions given by the complainant to cance] 
previous instructions to load the oil and in failing to comply 
with Rule 5 of the by-laws of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. Complainant desires an adjudication holding whether 
or not under the circumstances complainants are relieved 
from any claim or claims of the defendants amounting to $200, 

- — E. B. Stuart & Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co, 
et al. 

Against unjust and unreasonable and excessive charges on 
shipments of cabbage from points in Florida to Atlanta, Ga., 
being assessed on the basis of an estimated weight of 120 
pounds per crate; that said shipments weighed less than 120 
pounds per crate and that defendants should have applied 
rates on basis of actual weight. Reparation is asked for on 
these shipments in excess of charges based on the actual 
weight. 

No. 9702. City of Memphis, Tenn., et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Petition for rehearing in connection with Docket 7304, Mem- 
phis Southwestern investigation, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the propriety of the rates, charges, practices, rules, regu- 
lations, ratings, classifications, including exceptions thereto; 
carload minima, special or jobbers’ rates, less than carload 
commodity rates and differentials for hauls over two or more 
lines, and bridge tolls or charges applicable between Mem- 
phis and points in Arkansas as well as contiguous territory in 
Missouri and Oklahoma; and for the purpose of inquiring 
whether undue or unjust prejudice against interstate com- 
merce, or traffic moving therein, or localities or shippers en- 
gaged therein exists, as to the traffic herein involved. 


et al. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
dew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 1£—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 8844—City of Atlanta vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waters: 
9458—Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 
9508—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
June 18—Washington—Examiner La Roe: 
* 9076—C. Elton James et al: vs. Washington & Old Dominion 
Ry. et al. 
June 18—Washington—Commissioner Clements: 
* Valuation Docket No. 1—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
Co. et al. 
* Valuation Docket No. 2—Texas Midland R. R. 
* Valuation Docket No. 4—Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
On the question of depreciation. 
June 19—Kansas City—Examiner Bell: 
© 9533—Re1 River Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner La Roe: 
9632—Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 956—Live stock classification. 
June 20, 21—Kansas Citvy—Examiner Bell: 
* 9395—Pacific Lumber Assn. vs. N. W. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
June 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
8061—In re charges by carriers west of the Missouri River 
upon cars transported as freight on their own wheels. 
* 7643—Chanute Refining, Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
June 25—Chicago—Examiner Bell: 
* 9023, Sub. No. 30—Falk, Wormser & Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
Co. et al. 
June 25—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1050—Reconsignment case, closing testimony of pro- 
testants and carriers. 


July 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9504—Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama Ry. Co. et al. 
* 95592—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al. 
July 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9628—Joseph E. Thropp vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
July 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 1. & S. 1060—Tidewater demurrage. 
* 9668—Delaware River Steel Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


July 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9, ety \ an Sacks Mfg. Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. RB. 
o. et al. 


July 3—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McGeehee: 
a Point Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
9657—W. C. Dunnington & Co., agent for Andrea Scalvini, vs. 
N. C. & St. L. Ry. Go. et al. " 
9612—Rapier Sugar Feed Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


July 3—Canton, O.—Examiner Graham: 
9656—Whittacre Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
July 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9648—Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. vs. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. et al. 
July 5—Huntington, W. Va.—-Examiner Spethman: : ; 
* 9622—-West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et 4 
* 9635—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner J. E. Smith: — 
9574—Commercial Club of Greely et al. vs. Colorado & South- 
* ern Ry. Co. et al. 
July 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: g 
* 9591—Wilson Remover Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
July 5—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Hagerty: ; ‘ 
8838—Baltimore Roofing and Asbestos Mfg. Co. vs. W ester’ 
Maryland Ry. Co. et al. 
Juiy 5—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McGeehee: ts tral 
* 9597—Metropolis Commercial Club et al. vs. I!inois Centr 
R. R. Co. et al. 
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A typical heavy-duty G. V. Electric—one of several] thousand used in 200 cities 


Dreadnought of the Heavy-Duty Haul 


The G. V. Electric 


jobs that the gasoline truck has failed to 

take away from the horse-truck. Namely, 
in the grind of short-haul, many-stop trucking 
amid congested city conditions. 


Tio G. V. Electric shines on those difficult 


That is why teamsters who are alert enough to 
look facts in the face are glad to provide G. V. 
Electrics, once they realize that G. V.’s will give 
their customers better service. 


This big G. V., built by us for Blinn, Morrill 
& Co., of Boston, hauls paper all day long from 
Rutherford Avenue to the “Globe,” “Herald,” 
“American,” *“‘Monitor,” “Youth’s Companion,” 
etc. It is doing the work of two three-horse 
teams, and frequently more. It averages about 
30 miles per day with 11 rolls of 1100 pounds each, 
or from 24 to 50 tons of paper. 


The truck is cheaper than horse equipment 


and more dependable. That is why Blinn, 


Morrill & Co. have just ordered another. 


The G. V. Electric is so simple that any 
teamster can operate it in any traffic. Watch 
its quick get-away at the traffic officer’s signal. 
Compare its “backing in” time with that of a 
3-horse hitch. Remember there is no engine to 
burn up gas while the driver waits in a jam. 


We are always glad to co-operate with team- 
sters in adapting motor trucks to unusual operat- 
ing problems. We play fair. We concede a place 
for horses and gas trucks as well as Electrics. 
We won't sell a G. V. Electric where there is any 
doubt of its superiority for the work. This G. V. 
policy explains the steady sale of G. V. Electrics 
in the face of competition as well as conservatism. 
Bring us your problem today. Every week we 
get new data on G. V. performance and this you 
should see before buying any trucks for city 
work. Send for Booklet 104. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unoccupied territory are invited to correspond 


. 
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July 6—Akron, O.—Examiner Graham: 
ar P* epeedeel Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9579, Sub. No. 1—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry.. Co. et al. 
July 6—Louisville—Examiner McGeehee: 
* 9667—Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. et al. 
* 9517—Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Illinois Central 
R. R. Co. et al. 
July 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9621—International Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al. 
* 9639—Barber & Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


y 7—St. Louis—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 1, & S. 1037—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. 3). 
July 7—New York—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9652 & Sub. No. 1—New York & New Jersey Produce Co., Inc., 
va. N.Y. N. GH &@& H.R. R. Co. 
* 9674—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. New 
R. R. Co. et al. 
July 7—Cincinnati—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9666—Advance Bag Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9601—The Amsted & Burk Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


July 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9607—National Wool Growers’ Assn. vs. Bull Frog Goldfield 
R. R. Co. et al. 
a Wool Growers’ Assn. vs. Union Pacific R. R. 
Co. et al. 


July 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Wilson: 
* 9009—Claims for loss and damage of grain. 


July 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Spethman: 

* or’ Tees Joseph Iron Co. vs. Cornwall & Lebanon R. R. Co. 
et al. 

* 9638—The ‘or Joseph Iron Co. vs. Cornwall & Lebanon R. R. 
Co. et al. 

July 9—St. Louls, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9598 and 9599—Earl Cooperage Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Ry. Co. et al., and the following fourth 
section applications involving rates on hardwood lumber and 
slack barrel cooperage material from Helena, Ark., to St. 
Louis, Mo.: 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific and Iron 
Mountain; 2043—Y. & M. V. R. R. Co.; 467—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co.; 4944—St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Missouri Pa- 
cifie; also applications of the C. P. lL & P. 


July 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Graham: 
9610—Willard Storage Battery Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9665—International Transportation Co. vs. N. ‘Y. C. R. R. Co. 


July 10—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
oT" a Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
eres Coal Co. et al. vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 

R. R. Co. ' 

July 11—Dayton, O.—Examiner Spethman: 

* ar gk Sewing Machine Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L, R. R. 

o. et al. 

July 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9555—Crossett Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland Ry. Co. et al 

* | & S, 837—Rice from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2). 

July 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 9557—Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co, vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 

* er “2 & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co, vs. C. & O. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

* 9594—Merchants’ Basket & Box Co. vs. St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

July 12—Detroit—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 9665 & Sub. No. 1—The La Rowe Milling Co. vs. Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. et al. 

July 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Graham: 

* 1, & S. 1078—Flue lining. 


July 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 

* a ey - Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. 
R. Co. et al. 

* 9614—W. A. Zenicker Supply Co. vs. C. Gt. West. et al. 

July 13—Little Rock—Examiner Hagerty: 

ad °° +" ee Rice Shippers’ Traffic Bureau vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. 

* 9580—Darragh Co. vs. Iron Mountain et al., and the following 
fourth section applications involving rates on blackstrap 
molasses in tank cars from Harvey and New Orleans to 
Memphis: 4218, 4219 and 4220—Iron Mountain; 488—Mor- 
gan’'s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central R. R. 
Co.; 20483—Y. & N. V. R. R. Co.; 601—N. O. & N. E. R. R. 
Co.; 4297—N. O. G. N. R. R. Co.; 792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. 
Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 1766—W. P. 
Emerson, agent; 699—F, A. Leland and J. F. Tucker, agents. 


July 13—Chicago—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9575—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. et al. 


July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
* 9631—Swift & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 


July 14—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9664—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Co. et al. 
9596—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 


July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* sar “Ere ae Malleable Castings Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


* 9587—Reliance Manufacturing Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al., and the following fourth section applications in- 
volving rates on cotton goods from Danville, Va., and group 
points to Paducah: 2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 3965— 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; 1548— 
Southern Ry. Co.; 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 1561— 
oe & Western Ry. Co.; 4966—Cheasapeake & Ohio Ry. 

0. . 
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* oe a W. Barnes vs. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
o. et al. 

July 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 1, & S. 1057—Cement to South Dakota points. 

* 9643—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

July 16—Atlantic City—Examiner Gibson: 

* 9516—Southeastern Rate Adjustment. 

* 9148—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. Co, 
of Savannah et al. 

* 9404—State Corporation of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

* 9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 

July 14—Memphis—Examiner McGeehee: 

* 9632—Humphreys-Godwin Co. vs. V. S. & P. 

9480—J. M. Jones et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et.al. 


July 14—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Wilson: 
* 9009—Claims for loss and damages of grain. 


July 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
* |. & S. 1087—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel (No. 2). 


July 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
1. & S. 1079—Terra cotta from Oakland Cal. 
1. & S. 1084—Canned goods from San Francisco, Cal. 


July 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McGeehee: 

* 9570—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. Alexandria & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al., and the following fourth section applica- 
tions, involving rates on grain, grain products and live stock 
feed from Cairo, East St. Louis, St. Louis and Memphis to 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez 
and other Mississippi River points: 638 and 696—F. A. Le- 
land, agent; 1613—A. D. Hall, agent; 601—Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co., New Orleans & N. W. R. R. Co., and Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co.; 793—Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western R. R. Co.; 4147—Brimstone R. R. & Canal 
Co.; 2045—Ilinois Central R. R. Co.; 1251—Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; 2138— 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co.; 488—Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co., Louisiana & Western R. R. Co. and Iberia & Ver- 
million R. R. Co., and Lake Charles & Northern R. R. Co.; 
792—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co.; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. 
Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 3928—Tremont & Gulf Ry. Co.; 
2043—Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 

July 18—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 1. & S. 1074—Run-by and set-back service (No. 2). 


July 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wilson: 

* 9009—Claims for loss,and damage on grain. 

July 19—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9641—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 

July 20—Beatrice, Neb.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 9584—The Pease Grain & Seed Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 


July 20—Helena, Ark.—Examiner McGeehee: 

* 9492—-Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. Co. et al., and the following fourth section 
applications involving class and commodity rates from St. 
Louis, Thebes, Granite City, Cairo, Peoria and Chicago, IIL, 
and Milwaukee, Wis., and group points to Helena, Ark.: 
4218, 4219 and 4220—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. Co.; 2188—Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co.; 4944—St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco 
Ry. Co.; 20483—Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co.; 699—F. A. Leland and J. F. Tucker, agents; 
2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 1606—C. E. Fulton, agent. 

July 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 

* 1. & S. 1083—St. Paul grain transit. 


July 2i—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 9455—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
9459—Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

Co. et al. 

July 23—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 1, & S. 1069—Grain Transit at Kansas stations. 

July 23—New York—Chief Examiner Carmalt: 

* 1. & S. 1062—Wire articles from eastern points. 


July 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 1, & S. 1024—Southwest potato case. 


July 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGeehee: 

* 1, & S. 1086—New Orleans-Texas commodities. 

* 9633—Gulf Coast Transportation Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern R. R. Co. 


July 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 9466—Mangolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
9518—Sealy Mattress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9605—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. 

July 24—New York, N. Y.—Chief Examiner Cramalt: 

* 9461—The De Laval Separator Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock Fish 
R. R. Co. et al. 

July 25—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McGeehee: 

* 9560—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

July 25—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 

* |. & S. 1088—Rail and lake cancellations (No. 4). 

July 26—Waco—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 9626—Artesian Manufacturing & Bottling Co. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 

® —se Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. R. RB. 

oO. et al. 
$467—Cooper Grocery Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T; R. R. & S. 8. 
o. et al, 

* 9467, Sub. No. 1—Taylor, Hanna, James Co. vs. Morgan’s 
L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

* 9467, Sub. No. 2—The Shere Co. et al. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

* 9467, Sub. No. 3—The Ise Kream Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. 
R. & 8. S. Co. et al. 

* 9467, Sub. No. 4—J. B. Earle vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 

July 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 

* 1, & &. 1011—Switching absorption. 
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»Let [his Man Increase Your 
Efficiency In 


TRAFFICWORK | 


NORMAN D. CHAPIN 


FACULTY and 
RE WRITER 


dD. ap 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 
8h Ratlroad. 


Formerly Instructor in Rail- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 


Passenger Aces of the B. & 
N. W. Iway. 

John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association; 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff ittee, St. Louis. 


(Partial List) 
& £. yy A.B., A.M. 
rofessor of Railway Admin- 
Mote” Author of" Pou 

H or Frei 

Geegietie 

. R. Sm 

Vice-Pres., Louisville * 
Nashville Railroad: Author of 
Freight Rates in Southern 


tory. 
Ww. &. Chendter 
on Manager, 
PR 
amner e Serv 
fee and 


Editor, Exporter; 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


!. L. Sharfman, A.B., LL.B. 
Profeasor of Raflway om- 
ics, The University of Michi- 


Over 25,000 


in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
=| pn the United States, have benefited taseut® 
membership in our Department of Interstate Commerce an 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by by Spettontioss in 

feeting the train and service 

pastanent, whieh i now under the direct, personal super- 
vision of 


MR. N. D. CHAPIN 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. ©. Lines. 


to 
Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time 

this work, and is by @ selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organization 0! 


more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The in Interstate Commerce and Railway 
Traffic is now fully recognised by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic ay! now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the e 
standard of technical training, information and practice, 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and - 7 
management, in important traffic centers and is spprov 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


timor Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
~_ RS oe he Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have rison from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called — om : — 
dreds men are now holding big ons 
aa result of LaSalle train- 


direct 
and service. 
tudents Now Industrial Traffic 
A few of many LaSalle Studen' 7! {_— 


Tattio —— h the City of 

. for 
Trame =. Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co. 
K. L. Crickman, fic -» G@ 
Refining Co., St. 


Seattle Construction 


For FREE 


Read This Letter From A 
Well-Known Traffic 
Official 


yt ‘Ciro iceraae 
¢ er ” 
Chapin’s appointment as head of 
the department of traffic 

transjortation) from ‘The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch’ 


. N. D. Chapin for the 

tion mentioned. I consider 

. Chapin not only one of the 

best-informed rate and tariff men 

in the country, but also possessed 

of ali the necessary personal 

ualifications to engage success- 

lly in the good 

University. F. 8. DAVIS, 

Gen’l Western Freight and 

Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. B. BR. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 


“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.”’ 
RP. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Banta Fe By. 
“IT unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to anyone.’’ 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’! Agt., 
Erie Railroad. 
“I recommend your course to 
Sse ot, S means ineovtng 
ow: oc! 
traffic work. —_ 


HAMILTON BAXTER, 

Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 

Among others who endorse our 
course are: E. T. Cam 
Gen’l Traffic ., Erie 
road ; ebster, 
Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. 
Cc. es; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American Can 
Co.; ete., ete. 


gan; Author of Railway Reg- 
~ ulation. 
James Peabody 
Late Statistician, A. T. & 
8. F. Railway; Author of 
Railway Organization and 
Servi 


Send Coupon trartic Book 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars “ ; 

epueins op coum of tevin ee. an ee a LaSalle Extension University 
otc. ere no 

aa ant - a sent free. Act promptly. Special reduced Dept. 695-C Chicago, Ill. 

rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those Please send FREB proof —- cs 

enrolling now. Write today. tunities now open to ta teeto E 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY PERTS with 
“The World’s Greatest Extension Uniosrsity” 


Lingo Dept. 695-C 
Traffic Mgr., Inland Steel Co. - 
The complete LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of more 
than 3800 business experts, 
professional men, text writers, 
instructors and assistants, in- 
cluding recognized authorities 
in all departments. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most p 
respondence from our 
before them for solution. 


ve of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
readers and can help you you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 






















Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only OOF storage in El Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-632 LAFAYETTB BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The. only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
tfucks for delivery Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Spocteny- Fireproof Warehouse. Leow- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON. 





TEXAS 





OAKLAND > CALIFORNIA sactancst io 


Ith.and R St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Rales 






LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 





Ss I7 Warehouses and D« chs | 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, _—— and South Carolina Distributors 
for Ma ne a Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; fay Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing ~ telesan Ill. (Soap Products): Rates 
quoted Sor storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND. STORAGE 
tayo Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success, 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CoO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“pea Exrness” 


8ST. JOSEPH ° - MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C.-L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTHED. 













CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage.. Carload distribution. a specialty... Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer =né 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


@ railroad companies in 
senger rates (1907-1914). 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


D. C. 


Before 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


Utilities 
Murphy Buliding, East St. Louls, Ill. 
5606 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Blidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative yh 
of interstate co and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


8 in all matters appertaining to 
we Practitioner before the Inter- 
Commission. 


nion Trust Buliding 


Southers B 
CINCINNATI. OHIO WASHINGTON. o Cc. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


‘Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Cases Involving Financial and Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests gl 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


ERNEST A. STEWART 


TRANSPORTATION EXPERT AND 
TRAFFIC ACCOUNTANT 
Formerly Examiner Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Acts as traffic counselor and handles rate 
litigation before Interstate Commerce 
Commission, United States Shipping 
Board and State Commissions. 


314-315 1. W. Hellman yee 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Supreme Court, U. &. 


E. J. McVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstaté Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 


WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bulliding. 
NEW YORK—No. 44 Pine St. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
"ATTORNEY AT LAW 
LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders : 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITIES 


"GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
iN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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Waste in Transit Refrigeration 





There are over 200,000 refrigerator cars in operation in the United 
States, which haul about 3,600,000 loads per annum, on which the icing 
charges will easily approximate $10 per load, or $36,000,000 per year. 









The A. B. C. System of Transit Refriferation can save more than $26,- 
000,000 of that sum and afford more efficient refrigeration, at a cost of 


$10,000,000 than can be had for the $36,000,000. 





During the life of the 200,000 cars, figured at 15 years, the total saving 
aggregates $390,000,000, which is more than the total cost of the cars at 
$1,500 each. ° . 



















Of these 200,000 cars, the loading capacity of 40,000 of them is entirely 
wasted, so that the revenue on 720,000 loads each year is lost to the trans- 
portation companies. Not only is this revenue wasted, but the cost of 
hauling these extra 40,000 carloads is wasted, the investment in these extra 
40,000 cars aggregating $60,000,000 is likewise wasted, as it brings in no 
revenue whatsoever. This is all eliminated by the A. B. C. System. 










Then the waste from inefficient refrigeration aggregating in excess of 
$5,000,000 per annum can likewise be eliminated by the A. B. C. System. 









To recapitulate: 
Waste in icing cost in 16 years................ $390,000,000 


Waste in investment in 40,000 cars load- - 

ing space of which is unavailable... 60,000,000 
Waste on accoant of damages for in- 

sufficient and improper refrigera- 


” i reecntentSdnedomdininides 90,000,000 









$540,000,000 












But there are other items of vast import to the transportation companies, 
such as hauling dead tonnage in excessive weight of equipment and refriger- 
ants. The A. B. C. System requires about 60% less equipment weight and 
about 70% less refrigerant weight. 






Write for Booklet and Bulletin with temperature records. 






Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 


245 Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wells Fargo Checks are good. Use them to buy gasoline, 
tires, to pay your hotel bills. 


You can’t expect your personal check to be cashed where 
you are unknown. It is not safe to carry large amounts of 
cash—but Wells Fargo Checks are as available as cash, and 
safe besides. 
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Millions of dollars of Wells Fargo Checks are issued annually 
by banks, tourist agencies, railroad and steamship ticket 


offices. 
Wells Fargo 


Travelers Checks 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD Please Mention the Paper in Writing to Advertisers 


Ten thousand Wells Fargo agents are at your service. 
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